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Years ago I recognized my kinship 
with all living beings, and I made 

| up my mind that I was not one bit 
| better than the meanest of the earth. 
I said then and I say now that while 
there is a lower class I am in tt; 
4 while there is a criminal element I 
am of it; while there is a soul in 

prison I am not free. 

Eucene V. Dess 
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STRENGTHS OF FAMILY LIFE 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


I 


MONG students of the family, the 
divergencies of opinion about the 
modern monogamic family seem to 

parallel the division of belief in another 
major controversy. In regard to both these 
subjects, one group is for strict enforce- 
ment, another for modification, and a third 
for repeal! 

Until the last few years, the only people 
who had much to say in print about the 
family were the anthropologists and the 
novel-writers, whose points of view, as may 
be imagined, were widely differing. During 
the last five or ten years, the sociologists, 
biologists, psychologists, philosophers, and 
specialists in child guidance have added their 
voices, and swelled the total to a resounding 
chorus of printed pages. The family has 
all of a sudden become a Major Social Prob- 
lem. Most vociferous of all, as might be 
imagined, are those who vote for repeal: 
The entire family idea of lifelong cohabita- 
tion, of control and guidance of children by 
their own parents, is anathema to them. 
They are for the extirpation of the family, 
root and branch. For an extreme type of 
this reaction, I would refer you to that 
curiously uneven book just published, The 
New Generation, a collection of essays by 
different authors. In it, Samuel Schmal- 
hausen, writing on “ Family Life: A Study 
in Pathology,” has these things to say: 


Family life, as I feel and perceive it, is about the 
very best raw material which the psychopathologist 
has at his disposal for studying intimately every 
kind of idiocy and imbecility, every phase of insan- 
ity. Family life, when it is not a palpable study 
in mental deficiency, is obviously enough a study in 
lunacy. The fundamental fact, psychiatri- 
cally, is emotional bondage. Family life, as we 
know it, creates, perpetuates, glorifies this neurotic 
bondage. There is a secret poison that cir- 
culates in family intimacies which does a terrible 
damage to every emotional attitude in adolescence 
and maturity. . . . Parents are dead souls clutch- 
ing with a drowning person’s maniacal insistence 
the young life that is so close by—and yet so cal- 
lously unaware and even indifferent to that sad 
fate. . . . There is but one real problem in our 
lives: To seek liberation from neurotic bondage. 
To be free—to be free—from those who would 
enslave and crucify us—with their love! Hate can 
be hated. But what weapons are subtle enough 
against the insidious power of love? Especially 
mother love. 

Even at its best, family life cultivates self-com- 
placent personalities that live far too cosily within 
a sort of intra-uterine comfort and satisfaction 
, the typically little bourgeois household 
apparently symbolizes love’s coming of age, but 
actually represents a small coalition, practicing a 
provincial hate of fellow-men, breathing in the 
exhilarating poison of self-love the home, 
in reality, is illimitably selfish, emotionally clan- 
nish, psychologically egocentric, spiritually as pro- 
vincial and dwarfish and de-civilizing as can well 
be imagined. ? I give it as my sober and 
most thoughtful judgment that an insane asylum 
is a place of peace and repose and sweet reasonable- 
ness compared with the institution of marriage as 
generally practiced. The only joy human 
beings derive from their forced intimacy in 
(coercive-conventional) marriage is the sadistic 
joy of destroying whatever is sweet and promising 
and significant in one another’s life. . . . The 
austere dignity of fatherhood is no more real to 
the contemporary imagination than certain famous 
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pterodactyls and dinosaurs of old. The quivering 
sacredness of motherhood brings gales of laughter 
even to those who try futilely to be sentimental in 
an age that has developed a callous and penetrating 
sense of humor we must good-humoredly 
(with tears unshed) kiss farewell to the traditional 
family and its sacred hocus-pocus in favor of more 
impersonal groupings. ' 

“There is no solution for’these unsolv- 
able problems,” he says. “Some fresh 
winds must blow from the cosmos at large 
to ventilate the asphyxiated atmosphere of 
the home.” 

Others as eager as Mr. Schmalhausen to 
get rid of the home have more of a program 
than his “ wind from the cosmos at large ”’ 
for accomplishing it. They would remove 
all bars to free sex associations, and have 
the resulting children brought up com- 
munally, away from their parents. Two 
things they have never explained: (1) how 
under those conditions could women be in- 
duced to undergo the pains and suffering of 
childbirth? and (2) how could men and 
women, living singly and never seeing their 
children, be induced to work hard enough to 
produce the necessary taxes to permit every 
child to be reared and educated by highly- 
paid specialists? What would be the induce- 
ment to parenthood, industry, and self-sacri- 
fice under those conditions ? 

Fortunately, along with tirades such as we 
have just sampled, some aid and comfort 
have been forthcoming for those of us who 
still believe that the family, with all its 
faults, has some virtues. In the same 
volume I have been quoting occurs a 
scholarly paper by the eminent anthropolo- 
gist, Bronislaw Malinowski, in which, after 
a study of the family from primitive times 
to the present, he concludes that: 


The knowledge of real facts established the value 
of marriage and the family [These] insti- 
tutions are indispensable, they should be saved at 
all costs in the present wrecking of so many things 
old and valuable. But, like all really conservative 
tendencies, the functional view advocates intelligent 
and even drastic reform wherever this is necessary. 
If marriage and the family are in need of a much 
greater tolerance in matters of sex and parental 
authority, these reforms ought to be formulated, 
studied and tested in the light of the relevant 
sociological laws and not in a mere haphazard, 
piecemeal fashion. 


We should place Malinowski, I think, 


*Schmalhausen, Samuel: “Family Life: A 
Study in Pathology.” From The New Generation, 


Macaulay, New York, 1930. 
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with the modificationists. Here also belong 
Mr. and Mrs. Binkley, with their excellent 
book What Is Right with Marriage? an out- 
line of domestic theory which takes into 
account the new conditions while proclaim- 
ing a faith in the essential basis of marriage 
and family life.* 

Last, in this review of recent literature, 
we have the voice of a convert. Floyd Dell, 
the novelist, whose earlier books reflect his 
period of “Sturm und Drang” has come 
through into the peace of settled convictions 
with a book called Love in the Machine 
Age. He is as down on the patriarchal 
family as Mr. Schmalhausen could be; but 
being a writer by profession, he puts his 
ideas in lucid and interesting form. And he 
sees light ahead. The patriarchal family, 
with its over-emphasis on conformity, its 
meddlesome interference with the lives of 
its children, and its attempts to control their 
matings in the interest of family finance and 
family status, must go, he says. It is the 
patriarchal family which is to blame for 
prostitution, for polite adultery, for homo- 
sexuality, and for marital unhappiness gen- 
erally. The safest guide for the young, he 
says, is their own intuitive impulses ; as they 
develop they are provided with a natural 
reticence which will guard against imprudent 
choices until by experimentation in the post- 
adolescent period they have found a person 
of the other sex with whom they can form a 
permanent marital relationship. “ Petting,” 
according to Mr. Dell, is only a modern form 
of courtship which helps in the process of 
choice. He is triumphantly sure that the 
progress from infantile self-love through 
fixation on parents, and then on contem- 
poraries of the same sex, to the heterosexual 
love of late adolescence, must be completed 
by an additional step—that is, by the dis- 
covery of a mate with whom one can 
maintain a satisfactory and permanent 
monogamic relationship. This and parent- 
hood constitute, he says, the only complete 
adjustment to adult life; anything short of 
this means arrest at some childish-to-infan- 
tile stage. And in strong contrast to some 
modern writers, Mr. Dell seems to feel that 

* Binkley, Robert C. and Frances Williams: 
What is Right with Marriage, Appleton, New 
York, 1929. . 


* Dell, Floyd: Love in the Machine Age. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1930. 
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this complete progress to adulthood is not 
only desirable, but possible for the ma- 
jority of the human race. He makes one 
further interesting suggestion, which it 
seems strange that we have not heard before, 
namely, that parents might take out endow- 
ment insurance policies for their children in 
infancy, to mature at about 25 years, and 
thus make possible setting up a home at an 
earlier date than many young people now 
feel able to do. It’s an interesting and 
refreshing book, which I advise you to read, 
as showing that some radical views are not 
without practical constructiveness. 

Nevertheless, for the conscientious per- 
son who desires to become a parent, there 
is little encouragement to be found in the 
modern literature directed at him. The task 
of bringing up a family appears, after a 
course of such reading, as quite beyond ordi- 
nary powers. If he swallows these new 
ideas whole, how can he be so rash as to 
take the fifty-to-one chance that association 
with him will not ruin his children’s emo- 
tional adjustments and success in life? He 
knows all too well that children will no 
longer be to him, as they were to parents in 
the past, a financial asset—rather poignantly 
the reverse. And now he is told that he 
cannot seek enjoyment and personal happi- 
ness from his children because that would 
be exploiting them to serve his own desires. 
When to a feeling of his own inadequacy 
for the task is added a stern injunction that 
he must hope for no personal delights in 
parenthood except the ascetic joy of suc- 
cessfully weaning his children from emo- 
tional dependence upon him, what incentive 
is left him except the rarified concept that 
it is his duty to add to the population? It 
seems to me that the net effect of this drive 
against parents will be further to confirm 
the more literate in failing to have children, 
and to leave the task of poptlating the earth 
to more care-free and less well-read parents. 
Which may be precisely what Nature in- 
tends. At least, Professor Jennings, in his 
latest book, The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature,* appears to feel no particular alarm 
for the species on account of the childishness 
of the so-called “ better” classes. 

Some years ago I read an article by a 


“Jennings, H. S.: Biological Basis of Human 
Nature. Norton, New York, 1930. 


young newspaper man on the methods used 
by himself and his wife in bringing up their 
family of five children. Before the birth of 
the first, he said: 

I resolved not to make the error of re- 
garding my children as an investment from which 
I should draw dividends at some remote time. 
Either they were to be enjoyed from the beginning 
or probably not at all. I decided that I would do 
for them all that I comfortably could without 
inflicting hardship upon my wife and myself; that 
we had our own lives to live, too, and that undue 
sacrifice would inevitably create in our minds an 
impression of debt. Debtors and creditors are 
seldom comfortable companions. I decided 
that it was not necessary to exert any influence, at 
least consciously, upon children to mold their char- 
acters. They cannot avoid learning from their 
parents either for good or for ill or for both. 
Whatever influence was to be exerted, I resolved, 
would be aimed at myself.5 


The article briefly and delightfully de- 
scribes how it worked out; and what a good 
time they all had along the way. If I were 
making up a bibliography for prospective 
parents, I should be inclined to put that short 
article, rather than any ponderous volume on 
child care that I have ever read, at the head 
of the list. 


II 


Some of you may be for strict enforcement, 
but I imagine that most of us here admit the 
necessity of some modification, and in fact 
see it at present going on. A short time ago 
I was asked by the chairman of a committee 
on the family of which I am the only social 
worker member to prepare a statement for 
the committee’s use on the principles which 
we family workers accept as being true 
about family life, and upon which we in 
some measure base our own behavior toward 
our clients. I found this a surprisingly dif- 
ficult task since it meant neither a complete 
philosophy of the family on the one hand, 
nor a complete statement of our practice on 
the other, but only the place, so to speak, 
where the two things join. Moreover, | 
found, on thinking it over, that a consider- 
able number of the things our predecessors 
took for granted were being questioned by 
their successors of the present day. I man- 
aged to get together eight “basic prin- 
ciples” that seem to guide us in our dealings 
with families, but to at least half I had to 
add an explanatory note saying that this 


* Crowell, Chester T.: Notes of an Amateur 
Father. American Mercury, October, 1924. 
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principle was by no means universally held 
in our group, or that it had been consider- 
ably modified from a former and more 
uncompromising view. 

I will not inflict the memorandum on 
you—it is too long; but one of the difficul- 
ties I found was always to keep in mind the 
people who were going to read it. This 
group has the usual intelligent layman’s 
viewpoint about what we do and about the 
qualities of our clients. Our research to 
them is suspect because we deal with the 
“industrial misfits,” with broken families, 
with a submerged and in their opinion alto- 
gether atypical group. No doubt domestic 
discord among people with narrow oppor- 
tunities and little money to cushion shocks 
is all the more discordant when it does 
occur but, on the other hand, is it not true in 
our experience that we often find, among 
the families that come to us as victims of 
economic distress, more adequate nurseries 
of childhood than we can easily match with 
examples drawn from among our friends 
on a higher economic level? Homes where 
there are enough children to take over from 
the parents part of the duties of tending and 
disciplining each other do seem to produce 
more stable children than those where there 
is the most anxious parental cosseting. 
Homes where both parents are too busy at 
useful tasks to interfere unnecessarily in the 
children’s development secure better de- 
veloped children. Homes where children 
necessarily and as a matter of course par- 
ticipate in the work of the household send 
them forth better equipped for useful lives. 
Homes where care and frugality have to be 
displayed in expending the family income 
do not so often produce in the children 
habits of selfishness and extravagance. 

We ought to try to get some of these 
statements about the families known to us 
across to the public, in simple justice to the 
mass of our clients; and I think you will be 
glad to know that the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America is collecting and has col- 
lected examples of wise parenthood among 
the humble folk known to us. One family 
handicapped by illness and blindness of the 
breadwinner and dependent for six years 
upon charitable assistance shows a bright 
record in the upbringing of its eight chil- 
dren that few better advantaged families 
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could match. These are some of the things 
that record shows: 


(1) Strong affection between all members of the 
family. The marriage was in the beginning a 
youthful love-match, the husband and wife both 
coming from happy and stable, though humble, 
homes. The children are loved equally, though 
treated differently. Each child has been welcome. 
The fourteen-year-old daughter is “so sorry” for 
small families. ‘“ What would we do without 
Charlie?” The older ones begin, at two or three 
years of age, to care for and share with the next 
younger. 

(2) A sense of security. While the children 
share in the family plans, they are not allowed to 
feel the full burden of family anxieties. The 
mother says “ There’s been nothing really hard 
except circumstances, and we've always been 
happy.” The children, greatly undernourished and 
pre-tubercular when the family was first known, 
gained more rapidly at home than in a convalescent 
home. 

(3) Sharing pleasures and successes. They have 
“good times together” with much laughter and 
family jokes. Plays seen by the older children are 
re-enacted at home. When the case worker took 
one of the girls to tea at a restaurant, her first 
question was whether it would be too expensive 
for her to bring her mother there. 

(4) Unselfish attitudes. The children are 
taught to let their playmates use their toys. 
Frances had to be prevented from giving her new 
coat to her younger sister. When two of the chil- 
dren were to have new shoes, they asked if the 
money could not be put into a pair for their father 
instead. 

(5) Hopeful and unified aims. The mother got 
up from a sick bed to clean taxicabs rather than 
have her eldest daughter leave Normal School. 
This girl will undertake to put two younger sisters 
through school. “ After that I might get married.” 
On learning that the second daughter was barely 
of normal intelligence, the family’s own plan is to 
let her spend one year more in school taking do- 
mestic subjects, then become the homemaker, for 
which she has talent, while the mother, a former 
clerical worker, goes out to earn. The contribu- 
tion of each member is mapped out for years to 
come. “ We have each other and our hopes for the 
future.” They are eager for the time when they 
can get on without outside help. 

(6) Fortitude. There is no trace in the family 
atmosphere of self-pity, self-seeking, or complaint, 
even in the past, when pain, cold, and hunger have 
had to be endured. One makes the best of these 
things, fortified by religion and hope. 

(7) Utilization of opportunities. While at first 
somewhat ingrowing they are now reaching out. 
“There is never any question as to whether the 
children can go to a concert, join a club, go away 
for the summer, or go to college. The moment an 
opportunity is open the whole family pull together 
to make it possible.” Their father teaches them to 
appreciate the essential humanity in everyone. The 
children are becoming increasingly fearless in 
meeting the outside world. 


“ Life under such surroundings,” says the 
worker who contributed this record, “ seems 
almost certain to turn out children with 
habits and principles which will ensure the 
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foundation of wholesome homes of their 


” 


own. 
III 


To return for just a moment to recent 
literature about the family, my attention was 
sharpened while reading that very didactic 
work of Bertrand Russell’s, Marriage and 
Morals, in coming on a passage in which he 
states that the institution of the family was 
never suitable to seafaring peoples. “ When 
one member of the family went on a long 
voyage while the rest stayed at home, he 
was inevitably emancipated from family 
control, and the family was proportionately 
weakened.” ® 

I suppose we would agree that, of all 
handicaps to family life and mutual interest, 
frequent and prolonged absences of the hus- 
band and father would be likely to be the 
most disastrous. ‘And yet—was Mr. Rus- 
sell’s a careful statement? Is it particularly 
true of his own country—the greatest sea- 
faring nation in history? There happened 
to fall into my hands some time ago a series 
of letters written by a sea-captain to his New 
England home from all over the world some 
sixty years ago. At the time they were writ- 
ten, he had been going to sea for about 
twenty-five years, in a trade which kept him 
absent for two or three years at a time, inter- 
spersed with visits of a month or six weeks 
to his family. On rare occasions, his wife 
and one or more of the children would 
accompany him for a voyage, but this meant 
a still harder break for the child or children 
left in school, and was not of frequent occur- 
rence. At the time the letters were written, 
the eldest boy was away at school, and the 
younger boy and girl were with their mother. 

There is nothing of the rollicking sailor 
about these letters—no tales of hair-breadth 
‘scapes or jolly adventures. They are the 
letters of a desperately homesick man whose 
every thought and emotion turns to his dis- 
tant family. After a voyage on which the 
wife and small boy accompanied him, he sets 
out alone for Montevideo and writes from 
there: 

My health has been good but you can guess I 
have been awfully lonesome. Tell B. that after I 


had been to sea two or three days I found one of 
his little boats and it made me sick to my stomach. 


*Russell, Bertrand: Marriage and Morals. 
Liveright, New York, 1929. 


Afterwards I found one of your old hair-nets and 
it had the same effect. There is no sale for lum- 
ber, and I shall probably go on to Buenos Ayres. 

In port, he lives from mail-day to mail- 
day and no number of letters from home will 
satisfy him. He writes eagerly to his wife, 
about the management of the home farm— 
she had better sell the pretty cow and keep 
the homely one—* but do as you think best.” 
He shares with her in his triumphs and 
failures in conducting the ship’s business— 
a good charter secured to Valparaiso; the 
way he was robbed on repairs to the ship in 
Samarang. When times are good, he writes 
her: 

I am glad to hear that you and family are all 
well and that there is a prospect of your getting a 
[hired] girl; if you get her I shall feel that you 
can take things easy and live a lady! Hope you 
will be suited with your carriage and enjoy it. 
Above all pray do take the best care of your’s and 
the children’s health, don’t suffer for the want of 
good things, for it gives me far greater pleasure 
to know that my family have them than to have 
them myself. : 


He is troubled by a tendency in his oldest 
son to value acquaintances by their wealth 
and position rather than their real worth, 
and writes him a letter full of tenderness, 
but warning against this error. The little 
daughter is told that he wants her always to 
be dressed prettily and becomingly but not 
to set too high a value on fine clothes. His 
groping affection toward these children 
whom he found so changed at each home- 
coming is plain through the repressed idiom 
of the New Englander: 


I have had large expectations from the children. 
Your praise of them eases my spirits. 


From Batavia he writes to his wife: 


Say to the children that if they love me the best 
thing they can do to please me will be to do every- 
thing in their power to please you. Shall not have 
a great deal of money to spend foolishly, but shall 
try to get a bird of paradise for you if I can find 
one.. . . Tell B. that the coolies sing the same 
tune that they used to and I almost see him when 
I hear them singing. 


And from another Sumatran port: 


We are bound to Falmouth for orders, and I 
hope you will see your way clear to meet me on 
arrival but still don’t want you to against your own 
judgment. Your inclination I know would say 
“Go.” Should like very much to have you come 
but not at the family detriment. If you don’t shall 
know that it was not because you did not want to. 
At any rate be sure and have lots of letters. Write 
me all the little local news; it may look small to 
you, but it interests me. 
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But she is unabie to join him, and his 
orders at Falmouth are to load and proceed 
to South America. On the eve of sailing he 
writes : 

I think if you were going with me that I should 
be in fine spirits. It looks to be a long dreary 
time to me. When you write me and mention 
anything about it it makes me sick for a day or 
two, so don’t mention anything about not being 
with me. I write this in a hurry for I am going 
to try to get to sea tonight if possible. 

A little while back we saw vigorous, con- 
structive family life persisting under condi- 
tions of illness of breadwinner, physical 
deprivation, and limited opportunity. In 
these letters we see the essential bonds of 
family affection strong in the face of con- 
tinued separation. There are almost no 
imaginable conditions which are bound to 
extirpate the strengths of family life, if they 





have once really existed. Certainly the 
forms taken by the family will change, along 
with every human situation. But when the 
essential strengths of devotion, mutual en- 
joyment, and sacrifice leave it altogether, 
then the human race and its civilization will 
be ended too—and that is not likely to come 
about for some time. The wise Havelock 
Ellis says that founding a family is always 
an adventure. But he says: 

Life must always be full of risks. We, may 
smile, therefore, when it is remarked that the 
future developments of the home are risky. Birds 
in the air and fishes in the sea, quite as much as 
our own ancestors on the earth, have always found 
life full of risks. It was the greatest risk of all 
when they insisted on continuing on the old out- 
worn ways and so became extinct. If the home is 
an experiment, and a risky experiment, one can 
only say that life is always like that.? 

*Ellis, Havelock: Little Essays of Love and 
Virtue. Doran, New York, 1922, p. 100. 


THE FAMILY CASE WORKER’S CONTRIBUTION 
TOWARD HIGHER INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


CHARLOTTE E. CARR 
Industrial Consultant, New York Charity Organization Society 


HAT the family case worker has no 

contribution to make toward higher 

industrial standards seems to be a fre- 
quent assumption both with social workers 
and with labor groups. Some years ago, as 
placement secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, | frequently met 
case workers who wanted to change their 
line of work. They felt they must do 
“preventive” work and wanted to “get into 
the labor field.” While I was in the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
I frequently discussed with labor officials 
the importance of having social workers in 
some of the labor department positions, 
having in mind in particular certain activi- 
ties in the Rehabilitation Bureau, which I 
felt would best be carried on by trained 
case workers. But I always met the general 
attitude that case work training had no 
place in industry. 

An analysis of case records has persuaded 
me that the trained case worker has a very 
real contribution to make to industry. His 
first service is the development through case 
work of the technique of investigation: I 
know of no group which has contributed 
more to a study of the methods of fact find- 


ing through interviews than case workers, 
who have the ability to get the real point 
of view of the client—not that reflected by 
his knowledge of what attitude is expected 
of him. This technique is needed in indus- 
trial research. I have heard Mary Van 
Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, say that she 
found trained case workers were often the 
most successful investigators she had for 
studies which required detailed interviews 
with workers or with employers. 

But I am aware that I shall receive no 
enthusiasm from the executives of our 
family welfare societies if I am to show that 
the case worker’s contribution toward higher 
industrial standards is made only after she 
leaves the case work field. Family case work 
has served as the training ground for too 
many other branches of social work to 
assume a wholesale training of industrial 
workers. The outstanding contribution of 
the case worker to industry will be made in 
the regular course of her work, as she helps 
to raise the work standards of individual 
clients. : 

During this winter of serious unemploy- 
ment the case worker has played an impor- 
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tant role in helping workers get jobs. I 
don’t mean she has helped by turning herself 
into an employment secretary: that function 
is not within the scope of her activity. 
Neither do I mean that she has helped when 
she makes a personal appeal to employers 
to take a man at any wage because he has 
eight children and a pregnant wife. The 
greatest source for the prejudice which the 
labor group has against case work is the 
fear that the case worker will lower the gen- 
eral wage level by urging the employment 
of a “worthy” client at any rate of pay. 
But the case worker has helped when she 
stakes a man to an employment fee, when 
she serves as mediator between him and a 
former employer with whom he has had 
difficulties, when she sets him up with the 
work clothes which will make it possible 
for him to be accepted on a job, when she 
pays his union dues, when she helps him 
get his tools out of pawn, when (most 
important of all) she builds up his spirit, 
which has been demoralized by months of 
discouraging job searching. These are case 
work functions which are making it pos- 
sible for thousands of workers to get back 
into industry. 

Not only can the case worker help the 
unemployed; she can encourage and aid 
those who have jobs which are not satis- 
factory. She can stand by when the pre- 
carious step is taken of leaving the low 
paid but steady employment to take the job 
the man has always wanted, but may not 
make good at. She will realize it is no 
longer enough to send the sick man to the 
clinic: trained to look for causes, she will 
find out if anything surrounding his work 
life explains his condition. She won’t be 
satisfied with a tonic for the man who works 
a twelve hour day; she won't, we hope, stop 
with the purchase of a rubber stocking for 
the woman who is on her knees all night 
scrubbing office floors. Though the march 
of all the children to the dental clinic will 
be continued, in addition the mother who 
does industrial home work will be given an 
opportunity to have her eyes tested, and this 
will not be postponed until we learn that 
she has “‘ borrowed the glasses of the woman 
upstairs.” In general, industrial home work 
will be discouraged because the case worker 
understands the strain and worry entailed 


in the mother’s carrying on two jobs at 
once and realizes what paltry wages are 
earned from this, the lowest paid industry. 

Another great service will be rendered 
when the case worker gives vocational 
guidance to or obtains it for children about 
to leave school; when, best of all, certain 
children are permitted to stay in school who, 
without help from the family society, would 
have left as soon as they were legally able 
to do so. But helping a boy through four 
years of academic training because his father 
failed in his own ambition to go to high 
school and not because the boy has aptitudes 
for higher education will not contribute to 
better industrial standards—it will simply 
throw one more misfit onto the industrial 
market. The case worker’s contribution in 
such cases comes when she can help the 
family to feel that what the boy is best 
fitted to do is, in the end, best for him, and 
to see that he must not be considered a 
failure because he is not interested in getting 
that high school diploma. 

When I was in the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Women and Children, we cleared through 
the Philadelphia Social Service Exchange 
the names of approximately 200 children 
under 12 years who had been illegally 
employed selling newspapers or candy 
around the grounds of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial: 40 per cent were known to social 
agencies in Philadelphia. I do not mean 
to imply that these agencies were responsible 
for the fact that the children were illegally 
employed, but I do believe the agencies had 
a real opportunity to advise against such 
employment and that they probably had not 
fully met it. The labor inspector can only 
warn the parents that they may be prose- 
cuted if they permit their children to con- 
tinue illegal employment; the case worker 
can take the time to make it clear to the 
parents why such employment is undesirable. 
The combination should contribute much 
toward lessening the most difficult form of 
illegal child labor we have to check. 

If the case worker gives her bit con- 
sistently to raising industrial standards in 
families with which she comes in contact, 
hers is no mean contribution to the indus- 
trial field. But in my opinion our family 
agencies are only carrying on their fullest 
social obligation when they are able to give 
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the public facts as to the general social— 
including industrial—conditions which they 
find in the course of their work. Family 
societies were pioneers in the field of tene- 
ment house reform; in many quarters they 
were active leaders in bringing about widows’ 
pensions ; the old age pension, recently made 
law in New York, not only had the backing 
of family agencies, but was passed in great 
measure as a result of facts obtained from 
the records of these agencies. 

Perhaps family societies cannot take an 
active part in the educational program neces- 
sary to industrial reform, but certainly their 
records and reports should help bring to light 
conditions which need change. There is 
little doubt that figures as to the number 
of families the agencies care for pending 
the settlement of compensation cases would 
do much to speed up such cases; and infor- 
mation as to how frequently the family 
income had to be augmented even after 
compensation had been paid would help to 
increase the amount of compensation which 
in time will be allotted by law. A similar 
result might follow the presentation of 
facts as to the augmentation of income 
necessary even where widows’ pensions are 
granted. Facts as to the amount of fees 
family societies pay to commercial agencies 
because our state employment bureaus are 
not adequately staffed will do much to 
improve the service of those bureaus. 
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It is my belief that our family societies’ 


are in a position to get information about 
the effect of industrial disease on family 
dependency which, if made public, would 
result in the passage of compensation laws 
to cover industrial diseases. If, for example, 
the number of cases of miner’s asthma which 


come to family societies in coal mining 


communities in Pennsylvania were made 
public, as well as information about the cost 
to the agencies for the care of these cases, 
a real step would be taken toward making 
miner’s asthma compensable in that state. 

I have often been asked, since I have been 
with the New York Charity Organization 
Society, if I didn’t feel that family case 
workers are too much influenced by mental 
hygiene and too little cognizant of the indus- 
trial factors in case work. My answer is 
that effective mental hygiene requires a 
knowledge of the work life as well as of 
the other activities and relationships of the 
client. No one is better equipped than the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker 
to understand and to interpret the problems 
which the modern industrial world presents 
to the worker. When mental hygiene 1s 
able to give full consideration to the effect 
on the laborer of the monotonies, strains, 
dangers, and uncertainties in his industrial 
life, we shall have gotten from social work 
one of the greatest contributions which can 
be made toward higher industrial standards. 


SOME COMMUNITY VALUES IN A SOCIAL SURVEY 


RUTH HILL 


Associate Executive Secretary, Family Welfare Association of America 


N a recent debate, Thornton Wilder and 

Hugh Walpole fought valiantly over the 

question: Resolved: that the study of 
history and biography is more developing 
than the study of literature and drama. At 
the close, the chairman voiced the sentiments 
of all when he said that both debaters had 
won or rather that it was not possible to say 
which field was the more developing. Both 
fields included romance and reality when 
conceived broadly and both were necessary 
for development. It was rather confusing 
as an argument, however, because a point 
made by one debater was promptly taken 
over by the other side as proving his side 
equally well. 


A similar failure meets one who tries to 
argue that the sociological survey is better or 
worse than the social survey. [Both serve 
their purposes and, while their approaches 
differ, they use many of the same methods 
and the same material. In her paper this 
morning, Dr. Deardorff has dealt with 
sociological studies of a community with 
their impartial assembling and interpretation 
of events, facts, and any measurable data. 
This illustrates the exact method. There is 
a measure of the subjective here also, how- 
ever, and a piecing out by conjecture where 
there are gaps. Any conclusion regarding 
human data calls for some venturing intbd 
the unknown. On the other hand a social 
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work survey of any community or subject 
may presumably concern itself primarily 
with the opinions of a selected few or with 
arbitrarily chosen efforts or attitudes in that 
particular locality. It employs a less exact 
method but it cannot disregard factual ma- 
terial available if findings and recommenda- 
tions are to stand as more than an essay. 

A study like Middletown’ gives an un- 
usually complete picture of a community, 
but still not a truly complete one. The 
selections of material and sources which 
involve personal judgment are there. Limits 
are set by what criteria are available and 
certain people’s opinions are quoted and 
given as typical without full returns. This 
is inevitable and not to be criticized but it 
illustrates the blending of the exact method 
with the inexact. On the other hand, social 
surveys, like that made in Minneapolis under 
the Council,* while written chiefly about 
general trends, are full of factual material 
showing great respect for documentary evi- 
dence and for a quantitative analysis along 
with other measuring methods. Thus both 
approaches, sociological as well as social 
work, combine exact and inexact methods 
but with different emphasis. Sharp differ- 
ences occur between the social scientist and 
social worker but our differences seem to be 
those of degree and method rather than of 
principle. We may gain more during any 
discussion of the sociological and social work 
survey by recognizing our common. gains 
during the past ten years. Social workers 
are striving to find measurables and to learn 
how to generalize from the multitude of 
social phenomena they observe daily, and 
they have gained much in this very respect 
from association with the social scientists. 
A study of sociological and social work sur- 
veys from the standpoint of their agree- 
ments in content as well as method would 
offer fascinating material and an oppor- 
tunity which might bring both fields rich 
returns. I should like to see a social survey 
of Middletown and I have no doubt that a 
sociological and social survey conducted at 
one time in the same locality would have 
community values beyond those from a sur- 
vey that was either one kind or the other. 


‘Harcourt Brace, 1929. 
*1924. Typewritten form only. 


Popularity of and Reaction Toward Surveys 


After the Pittsburgh and Springfield sur- 
veys by the Russell Sage Foundation these 
comprehensive examinations of life in one 
local setting had a period of great popularity. 
The civic pride which was aroused no doubt 
indicated an emergence out of the expansion 
period. In Springfield the request for a 
survey seems to have come from the shock 
many thoughtful citizens received at the 
time of the race riots, together with the 
shame over certain sanitary conditions which 
a health survey had just revealed. 

The expensiveness of these thorough sur- 
veys and the effort necessary to make them 
work as leaven may account for the gradual 
dying down of enthusiasm. With the 
growth of the federation movement, this 
survey urge reawakened and now innumer- 
able, often sporadic, requests are springing 
up. These requests come frequently out of 
the perplexity of budget committees of 
chests who desire a more impartial presenta- 
tion of various agency claims. Sometimes 
they come as requests from agencies in a 
given field who wish some weapon against 
attack by a levelling-down federation which 
sees its function of impartial control as 
treating all requests alike. Everybody is 
now surveying or recommending surveys— 
all the way from the White House commis- 
sions to state reviews and local studies. The 
number of surveys has no doubt increased 
in recent years and the character of them 
changed from pretentious studies to those 
of narrower scope. They are quite often 
simply practical, invigorating work reviews, 
carried on without finality but rather as an 
often to be repeated scrutinizing of present 
efforts and present needs. 


Some Suggested Definitions 


It may be well to take up certain sug- 
gested definitions so as to leave out of this 
discussion those various sallies into study 
which we would not dignify by the name 
survey. Many loose uses of the word sur- 
vey or community study such as these should 
be ruled out: 

A gathering together of policies or prac- 
tices through questionnaire inquiries or 
other efforts. 

A compilation of resources in a com- 
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munity, such as is necessary directly follow- 
ing a disaster. 

A description of the intake of an institu- 
tion. 

A counting of heads, as, for instance, in- 
stances of any disease,.number of crippled 
children, and so on. , 

The dictionary (Webster’s Collegiate) 
defines a study as an “ earnest and reasoned 
effort” or “application of the mind to any 
subject for acquiring knowledge” and a 
survey as “an examination, especially an 
official one, with reference to condition, 
quantity and quality.” These are suggestive 
merely, and we shall have to formulate more 
satisfactory statements from experience and 
usage. For our purposes in social work, 
there may be four kinds of surveys, and 
here I am using suggestions in part from the 
definitions used by the Family Welfare 
Association of America and in part from a 
national committee on surveys. 

First, the intensive and general survey, 
which examines “ with reasoned effort ’’ and 
thoroughness all the social aspects of life in 
a given area and recommends next steps in 
development. Second, the pathfinding sur- 
vey, which examines extensively and not in- 
tensively the social problems and social pro- 
grams in a community in order to suggest 
where next to concentrate for active work. 
This is a shorter study process and one suit- 
able to a fairly undeveloped community. It 
represents a scouting expedition as to where 
to advise action. Third, the intensive and 
partial survey, such as, for instance, certain 
aspects of health, housing, financial support 
of social programs, the homeless, or family 
welfare, including suggestions as to im- 
provements. Fourth, the agency survey or 
study of one administrative unit in one of 
the functional divisions. This should be 
comprehensive but within the prescribed 
unit—for example the study of a travelers 
aid society—and should lead to definite 
recommendations. 

It is understood that these surveys are 
conducted by someone familiar with the 
subject matter. I take it that we would all 
agree that a chamber of commerce secretary 
could not qualify as a surveyor of a social 
agency, although he might have a good deal 
to contribute to the surveyor. This impli- 
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cation regarding qualification does not rule 
out the self-surveyor. Self-analysis is a pre- 
liminary process and one likely to prepare 
the mind for the best possible utilization of 
the surveyor’s suggestions. The chief prob- 
lem in the survey itself is how to lift our 
gaze to objects farther distant so as to 
achieve the necessary perspective. And in 
order to do this an outsider and one who is 
skilled is practically essential. 


Why Survey? 

What should a survey do? is our next 
question. My remarks will necessarily be 
limited throughout to experience in the 
family field but I shall try to make only 
those observations which would be sound in 
principle and would apply to other branches 
of social work. 

A survey should seek primarily to learn 
what the usual conditions are, setting no 
store by frantically prepared “ showings ” 
of strength. A few samplings from the 
store are wanted, not what can be garnered 
together suddenly in summaries. A survey 
needs to know what is at the heart of each 
program, its beginnings of life and its de- 
partures from or steady adherence to for- 
mer standards. In this connection I find it 
very helpful to consider the distinctions 
L. P. Jacks makes between time and space 
thinking in Constructive Citizenship. “The 
space thinker,” he says, “reveals a goal or 
point of arrival. The time thinker asks for 
the direction of movement.” Time thinking 
is what we need most in surveys. “To 
understand things,” says Mr. Jacks, “is not 
to see them as necessary but to share their 
freedom.” Our interest should be in “ what 
they are going to do next.” 

A survey needs to unravel the tangles of 
need and machinery. A surveyor cannot 
say “ this is right ” or “ this is wrong,” even 
after he has learned a good deal about life 
and social work in a given community. 
Direction pointing is about as far as a sur- 
veyor can go except on details. A survey 
is not like a bank examination, nor a recipe 
for making pie. It is rather a discovery of 
the inherent strengths in community living 
and in each field of endeavor, opening up 
new vistas and an appreciation of what is 
best in each group that is functioning in 
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that locality. Its purpose should include 
finding what is unique in each situation, 
avoiding stereotyped comparisons. The past 
should be linked with the present and the 
best out of achievements should be used as 
encouragement for the future. 

We need more infusion of material on the 
normal with that on the abnormal in studies 
of the social aspects of life. Our surveys 
concern themselves too much with lacks in 
a selected group of so-called inadequates 
and there is little relating to life in general 
in the community. 


When to Survey 


Much money has been wasted upon sur- 
veys that were untimely, poorly directed, not 
properly prepared for or not well launched 
so as to make use of their values. “I am 
convinced,” writes Francis H. McLean, 
“that more money has been wasted upon 
surveys, and some mighty good surveys at 
that, than upon any other form of social 
effort.” It is for this very reason that many 
of the national agencies, formerly concerned 
with survey work, are now chary of acced- 
ing to such requests. One national agency 
has even dropped the use of the word survey 
for this reason and calls its work “ assist- 
ance in self-study ’’—an indication not only 
of change of name but of method. This 
skepticism regarding surveys was voiced 
clearly in a series of meetings several years 
ago by a survey committee of national 
agencies under the auspices of the National 
Social Work Council. That committee 
allowed its individual and current survey 
requests to be discussed in these meetings 
with much profit on such points as when to 
accept a survey responsibility, preliminary 
correspondence, necessary and _ satisfactory 
auspices. One request came from a com- 
munity which thought all agencies could be 
studied fairly by the highly impartial method 
of allowing the surveyor one day to each 
agency! Through later discussion, it was 
agreed that the unique character of this 
locality made it wise to suggest not a general 
comprehensive survey but rather a study of 
one of the community’s major overshadow- 
ing problems in the field of one national 
agency equipped to do the study. Mr. 
McLean has expressed his conviction that a 
series of such partial but comprehensive sur- 





veys may often be of more value to a com- 
munity than the general exhaustive sort. 

One learns caution about acceding to re- 
quests for surveys to defend a position 
someone has taken, to support a critic, or to 
“show up” some obviously backward situ- 
ation. No machinery is necessary to survey 
an empty lot. Not only must there be some- 
thing to survey but the prime movers in the 
survey must be willing to suspend judgment 
as to what must be done to remedy condi- 
tions. To determine whether an inquiry is 
based upon interest in learning strengths 
and weaknesses may involve prolonged con- 
ferences. One survey was made recently to 
show ostensibly the need for a non-sectarian 
private family society, yet all the major sec- 
tarian agencies and the public agency recog- 
nized this before the surveyors arrived. 
What was really needed was probably a pro- 
longed field consultation and many follow- 
up visits to work out plans of how to finance 
such a new project in the face of several 
successive chest failures. 


Survey Auspices 


In a survey made recently a question of 
the proper auspices was discussed at length. 
It developed that the proposed survey was 
to be clamped down like the old fashioned 
rubber dam of the dentist upon a good many 
grim sufferers without real participation 
between those surveyed and those asking for 
the survey. It is essential to the reception 
of the survey and to its proper pursuit to 
have the willing consent, not simply acquies- 
cence on the part of the strongest agencies, 
and to have assurances that any federation 
in the community has at least discussed the | 
study even if it is not the promulgator. A 
council of agencies is a suitable group to act 
as auspices. Auspices can be delegated to 
a smaller group—a committee of such a 
council. | cannot speak too strongly in 
favor of having a small, local, steering 
group appointed by the agencies included 
directly heading up any study. This is 
the committee before whom questions of 
diplomacy and of general strategy can be 
brought and where recommendations or pos- 
sibilities of recommendations can be tried 
out. This is needed even with a self-survey 
because it achieves a broad and unselfish 
point of view. 
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A survey may best be attempted where 
lay and professional people are banded to- 
gether in a survey request and are ready to 
face the uncertainty of recommendations 
from someone outside the local picture 
whose experience in this subject is greater 
than theirs. 


Uneven Development Inevitable 


There is one thing any survey cannot do, 
to quote Mr. McLean once more: “ it can- 
not say what is the proper proportion of 
funds for any given field.” Yet that is 
likely to be the question in the minds of 
many people who ask about surveys. Prog- 
ress is always uneven. There isn’t any 
exact balance or any moment when it may 
be said “this is right’ once and for all. 
The element of human differentiation plays 
its role right here expressing itself in leader- 
ship which pushes one cause farther ahead in 
one city or at one time. A survey can sug- 
gest where next to emphasize or concentrate 
in an effort to equalize and where leadership 
must be found to stop a bad leak in the dike. 
No pattern can be applied. A nice question 
is raised often as to how far it is wise to 
push against local inertia for the express 
purpose of filling a gap in social facilities or 
when to hold back a fine advance that is 
wanted by some forward looking citizens in 
order that some backward aspects in the 
community picture may be given time to 
catch up with the procession. 

Changes in Technique 

In spite of Dr. Jessie Steiner’s implica- 
tions (Social Forces, March, 1930) that 
there has been little modification of old 
methods, we do find marked changes in sur- 
vey technique in the family field. We have 
developed a participation plan with the local 
workers, so that the conduct of the survey is 
largely through conferences. It has been 
demonstrated that problems of relationship, 
in particular, can be helpfully talked out 
even when there has been a distinct chilli- 
ness in the air. One great advantage is that 
by this open consultation plan many differ- 
ences are patched up. The presence of an 
outsider makes it easier for those in dis- 
agreement to keep away from too personal 
a basis for discussion and some of the criti- 
cisms raised actually fade out during these 
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deliberations if they are differences arising 
out of misunderstandings. 

Use of the conference method makes it 
unnecessary to repeat all points in the pub- 
lished report. In fact, the shortening of 
survey reports is another change to be noted 
in the past five years. The shorter report 
is usable by all and is often given the fullest 
circulation. There is no place for surprises 
in a survey report. Any considerations 
should be talked over before the report, A 
survey report which is kept for the use of a 
restricted few, although compiled out of the 
thoughts of many, is an irritant. Any con- 
fidential communications may better be de- 
livered orally or sent as private separate 
appendices or in letters to the boards closely 
concerned. The report, in fact, becomes a 
definite reference book, although not neces- 
sarily in great detail as to recommendations. 

The survey method becomes really the 
good interview extended. It implies all the 
interview techniques such as removal of 
strain, good listening, an opportunity to dis- 
cuss at ease the hopes and plans of any pro- 
gram. The surveyor needs to understand 
the intangibles as well as the tangibles. He 
wants to know. how satisfied the staff 
workers are with their jobs, how far ahead 
they see, whether each has a conception as 
to her society’s place in the scheme of 
agencies, whether the day-to-day service of 
each agency is understood by a few lay’ 
leaders. 

Another form of participation that has 
succeeded in the family field has been an 
extension of the self-survey idea so that 
certain case records, a selected few, the best 
plus some “mine-run” illustrations, are 
analyzed by the workers themselves, follow- 
ing a rather general descriptive outline given 
by the surveyor. The staffs as well as the 
directors and executives can all have an 
opportunity for collaborating and raising 
questions that need working out. 

Too long a delay in making the report 
available may kill the spirit of the original 
survey request. One of the best values lies 
in the report itself as it may be a real tool 
for interpretation for a long while after the 
survey has been completed. Perhaps a series 
of reports, instead of one comprehensive 
one, might be more easily digested and more 
quickly translated into social action. 
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Principles Restated 


Out of the survey experience in one field 
of social work—and I find the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America has made 78 
surveys in the past 12 years—a few prin- 
ciples may be stated as suggestions merely 
and because they seem to insure social 
values to communities studied : 





During the preliminary period it is desirable to 
win both lay and professional leaders to the under- 
standing and acceptance of the survey idea. 

Some self-survey is desirable, worked out either 
through consultation or independently. 

Some familiarity with other surveys, at least 
through reading, and some familiarity with the 
results of specific surveys is helpful so as not to 
raise false hopes. 

Auspices, as well as financial support, should 
come from general sources like a council or a 
committee of the chief fields or organizations 
concerned. 

The survey period ought to be a normal period 
so as to see things as they usually are. 

Informality of procedure will produce the freest 
participation which is so much to be desired. 

Some recommendations may be definite, but 
beware of the survey which treats all problems in 
this hard, bright way. 

The formal report should contain no surprises 
and should be adapted to general reading. It 
should concern itself with principle rather than 
procedure. 

Confidential recommendations should be addressed 
to the agencies concerned and to the responsible 
leader on the survey committee. 

The surveyor should be recognized as qualified 
in the field studied with an exception perhaps that, 
when it is not possible to afford a separate surveyor 
for each field included, the surveyor should be in 
direct consultation with a qualified adviser in fields 
other than his own. 

Surveys should deliberate upon the problems and 
not solely upon methods of treatment existing in 
the locality. 

The normal as well as the abnormal should be 
touched upon to get the proper focus. 

Too often a pretentious title is used for a limited 
survey project. The scope of the survey should be 
precisely stated. 

Future Survey Machinery 

What survey machinery do we need? 
Should it be necessary in. arranging for a 
comprehensive general survey to shop 
around for a team of surveyors? 

The agencies engaging in survey work 
need some facility like a clearing house to 
pool their survey requests and conduct the 
work more expeditiously. Such an enabling 
office could advise during the early stages 
and assist in assembling a survey team. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has rendered in- 
valuable service by collecting experienced 


people from various fields to make compre- 
hensive studies like that in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. There are points against establishing 
a permanent survey staff, such as the tend- 
ency for them to become withdrawn from 
practical situations, and because of the 
unevenness of survey requests. The Na- 
tional Social Work Council in its Committee 
on Surveys discussed how to supply survey 
personnel and how to answer general survey 
requests. This opportunity for discussion 
might well be revived. 


Community Values 


What is the chief value of a community 
survey in terms of the investment that has 
been made? One observer, where a general 
survey was made, felt that the greatest bene- 
fit was the change from a provincial to a 
larger than local point of view on the part 
of many influential citizens. They are now 
able to look at the facts of their community 
life without becoming emotionally defensive. 
From another city, where a partial but in- 
tensive survey was made three years ago, a 
recent reference speaks of the continuance 
of influence and stimulation which the sur- 
vey brought to the case workers. We see 
here the possibilities—enriching the profes- 
sional contribution and developing a finer lay 
understanding concerning social conditions. 

Social surveys have value primarily be- 
cause they focus an impersonal attention 
upon the subject under study and the need 
for changing emphases in meeting the prob- 
lems under consideration. A survey can 
open up new vistas to both professional and 
lay group leaders. It seeks the strengths 
and suggests directions to be pursued. As 
Mr. McLean has said, “ surveyors can offer 
only tentative and possible lines of develop- 
ment. They cannot and should not be 
‘fixation experts ’.” 

Surveys have been called measuring 
sticks. We hear a lot today about the 
“exact method ” of measuring our progress. 
That particular method may be best repre- 
sented by the sociological survey, but it is 
also a part of the social survey. I like to 
think of a social survey not only as a 
measuring stick but also as a divining rod 
which may be used to show where the living 
waters of creative social leadership are to be 
found and how they are to be tapped. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Russell Sage Foundation recently 

brought together representatives of 

family agencies from twenty-three dif- 
ferent cities for a two-day discussion as to 
ways and means of mobilizing resources for 
the winter that is ahead of us. Part of the 
time was, of necessity, given over to ex- 
change of experiences—or should we say, to 
critical evaluation of machinery and method 
already in operation, just as the Annual 
Meeting of the Family Welfare Association 
of America last June pooled reports from 
a dozen cities on the previous year’s struggle 
with unemployment.' But after this pre- 
liminary clearing of the ground the group 
made an effort to sift ovt from their ex- 
perimentation the fundamental principles 
and policies which might prove a guide to 
future activity. 

Many of the conclusions, if so formal a 
word is permissible for so informal a give 
and take, were hardly new to anyone familiar 
with the thinking and experiences of ‘pre- 
vious periods of widespread unemployment. 
The very tendency, however, to accept these 
principles as a matter of course and to go on 
from there rather than to begin at scratch 
should mean a saving of time and energy. 
The value of permanent committees on em- 
ployment,’ representing all the interests of 
a local community and charged with the 


‘For summary of these reports see the October, 
1930, News Lerrer of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America. 
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stimulation of public works as well as re- 
sponsibility for long time fact-finding studies 
is not lessened by the fact that a variety of 
approaches is desirable, and that influential 
individuals may sometimes be more effective 
than a formally organized group. Such 
fundamental truths as the wisdom of dis- 
couraging the creation of new agencies and 
of concentrating on the effective co-ordina- 
tion of those already existing; the premise 
that made work should be socially desirable 
and the wage scale under a work fund should 
not lower the general standard of a com- 
munity ; that limitation of intake by any one 
agency involves some alternative outlet— 
some place to which people can be referred 
for adequate care; that for an agency to 
concentrate on emergency need to the 
neglect of regular obligations will create 
more problems than it will solve; that any 
exploitation of the unemployed in money- 
raising campaigns is extravagant both in 
monetary and human terms—these prin- 
ciples have been established by too many 
costly experiences to admit now of any 
discussion. 

The reports on local situations brought 
out strikingly that the most effective work 
now being done in connection with the emer- 
gency had been initiated before the crisis 
was upon us—as part of a unified, long- 
time social program. This is true of the 
work for the homeless. In New York City, 
for instance, it is largely a matter of chance 
that several years of study and planning 
have borne fruit at this time in a co-ordina- 
tion of projects which, it is hoped, will be 
the basis for adequate care for the transient 
and homeless in the city. Cleveland and St. 
Louis are finding their already established 
bureaus for the care of the homeless equal, 
with only slight expansion along the lines of 
their present organization, to handling the 
additional work due to the emergency. The 
few community-wide committees on employ- 
ment that are now actually functioning were 
organized from three to five years ago, and 
are merely carrying out projects already 
planned, with intensification of effort along 


*For full discussion of principles and methods, 
see The Time to Plan Is Now, a bulletin prepared 
by the Committee on Industrial Problems of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, and 
available free on request. 
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certain lines to meet immediate needs. Of 
course, no one would for a moment suggest 
that special committees or groups called 
together to deal with the present situation 
cannot do valuable work. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to capitalize the immediate interest (an 
interest difficult, many times impossible, to 
awaken before the need is overwhelming) 
for the sake of organizing a continuing 
group which will not only act in connection 
with the emergency, but will also undertake 
or stimulate long time studies of local con- 
ditions with a view to the elimination, or, at 
least, diminution, of periods of widespread 
unemployment. 

It is possible so to plan that even emer- 
gency measures will be organized on a sound 
basis. For example any division of work 
between public and private agencies in the 
family field should not be determined by ex- 
pediency—merely ‘because one or the other 
cannot do the whole job—but should be on 
lines that may be a basis for the later deter- 
mination of the logical responsibility of the 
two groups. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the families in need of relief and 
service will benefit as much as the agencies— 
and the community whose servants they 
are—by the kind of planning that is free 
from any idea of competition or of panic. 
The actual decision as to which cases shall 
be in the care of the public and which in the 
care of the private agency depends to so 
large an extent on the stage in social think- 
ing that the community has reached that it 
does not lend itself to theoretical or dog- 
matic statement. Tentatively it was sug- 
gested that a division of responsibility might 
be worked out, not on the basis of type of 
problem but on the kind of case work service 
needed by different clients. The Chicago 
experience, where a re-organized public de- 
partment is working closely with the United 
Charities, seems to suggest-that experimen- 
tation and flexibility as well as a willingness 
to make progress slowly are essential to any 
joint program. Certain it is that a joint pro- 
gram, whatever its ramifications, must be 
jointly arrived at. No agency, whether pub- 
lic or private, that is thinking of its job as a 


part of a unified social program can avoid 
the implicit responsibility for initiating joint 
conferences—between public and _ private 
organizations, between the chest and a given 
agency, or among the whole group that is 
sharing the responsibility of meeting the 
social needs of the community. The emer- 
gency may offer the opportunity for finding 
that common meeting ground without which 
so much time and effort are lost. 

Like it or not, we cannot escape the ter- 
rific situation which is already upon us. We 
must plod through it with what fortitude we 
can muster. But if we are fortunate we may 
be able to wrest something of permanent 
value from a crisis which we foresaw but 
were impotent to prevent. We learn from 
business that at all costs we must maintain 
the core of our organization, the essential 
structure which it has taken the greatest 
effort and skill to build up and without 
which our identity as well as our potential 
recovery would be lost. In a family agency 
this essential structure is the case working 
staff. To safeguard this, and at the same 
time to expand and adapt to meet the emer- 
gency needs of the winter is the supreme test 
of our abilities and our philosophy. With- 
out undue pessimism or blind optimism the 
sober reality of the winter must be faced. 
It is not an overstatement to say that it will 
demand everything that we possess in the 
way of imagination, leadership, intelligence, 
and powers of endurance. But the aware- 
ness of a continuing purpose in which others 
share will give strength to our efforts. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


OST of the papers in this issue were given 
M at the National Conference of Social Work, 

at Boston this June. Miss Colcord’s was 
presented in the Section on the Family, June 9; 
Miss Carr’s and Mr. Muste’s at the Joint Session 
of the Section on the Family with the Section on 
Industrial and Economic Problems and the Indus- 
trial Problems Committee of the Family Welfare 
Association of America, June 12; Miss Hill’s and 
Mr. Warren’s were given in the Section on Organi- 
zation of Social Forces, June 10 and June 13. 
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SOCIAL PLANNING AND SOCIAL LEADERSHIP 


GEORGE L. WARREN 


Director, International Migration Service 


OCIAL planning suggests activity on 
the part of groups in making planning 
effective in action. Previous discus- 

sions have developed the technique of the 
fact finding and planning process in social 
work. At this meeting we are to discuss 
leadership because, as our chairman said in 
a recent letter to me, “ You may have all 
the scientific studies you please by the best 
experts; but, unless the effective social 
groups are in on the whole process—before, 
during, and after—and unless there is some 
real leadership (as distinct from mere official 
administration) there isn’t much going to 
happen at least just because of a social 
survey.” 

Consideration of leadership as a factor in 
the whole process of intelligently guided 
community growth is therefore logical and 
timely because group action requires leader- 
ship for its very being and, from our ob- 
servations of the development of social 
forces, we have come to realize that leader- 
ship has hidden assets which, if understood 
and consciously developed, may make group 
action increasingly effective. This under- 
standing and conscious use of leadership 
may develop a more effective use of avail- 
able leaders and an alertness in the discovery 
of new leaders for our constantly broaden- 
ing programs. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
that part of social planning which has to do 
with the recognition, choice, and use of 
leaders and the enlistment of their services 
in carrying forward social plans. For pur- 
poses of clarity we should at this point make 
a distinction between direct and indirect 
leadership and possibly define leadership 
itself. Leadership is the ability to lead. It 
presupposes a leader and followers. It also 
suggests motion toward an objective and 
therefore a conscious purpose is involved. 
A leader is one who has secured followers 
for acommon purpose. Those led recognize 
in the leader a community of interest and 
are willing to devote their energies with his 
to its pursuit. 

Direct leadership requires that the leader 


stand before the group as the recognized 
leader. He has a face-to-face relationship 
with its members. His position is obvious 
and public. He has accepted formal office 
and all the glory and acclaim of success or 
the ignominy and criticism of failure are to 
be his. Whether his leadership be auto- 
cratic or democratic, wise or unwise, skilful 
or ineffective, his responsibility is fixed and 
accepted by all. 

Indirect leadership lacks the element of 
recognized responsibility. It works quietly, 
behind the scenes, through others. It is 
skilful in its choice of direct leaders. It 
receives neither credit nor blame. It accepts 
no formal office. Indirect leadership has 
broad vision and purpose and is more lasting 
in time. Without the power and prestige 
which attach to official position, the indirect 
leader provides inspiration, guidance, energy, 
and frequently co-ordination to direct 
leaders in functional groups. 

Social programs require both direct and 
indirect leadership for their fulfilment. 
Where the harmonious action of diverse 
groups is required, the co-operation of the 
direct leaders of the individual groups is 
essential. The particular situation or pro- 
gram may or may not require open direct 
leadership of the leaders of interested 
groups. It is unwise and in fact impractical 
to generalize here. My main purpose at the 
moment is to stress the very real distinction 
between direct and indirect leadership, and 
to suggest that each has its particular place 
in the development of a social program. 

The professional social worker is often 
spoken of as a leader. Is his position one of 
direct or indirect leadership? I think we 
will all recognize that statesmanship re- 
quires that he consciously assume an attitude 
of indirect leadership. A true leader aims 
so to organize and develop his particular 
effort that when he withdraws those who 
have been associated with him in it will have 
acquired a sense of responsibility that will 
carry the effort along with approximately the 
same effectiveness without him. This is, of 
course, an ideal which is seldom realized in 
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practice and it should be recognized that no 
one has ever succeeded in organizing any 
piece of work so effectively that it operates 
itself. On the other hand it is useful to state 
this objective as a contrast to the opposite 
extreme in which an executive, through a 
failure to appreciate his function of indirect 
leadership, acquires or attaches to himself 
so many functions which should be borne by 
others that the whole effort comes to a sud- 
den stop when he departs. 

But there are many other reasons for the 
assumption of indirect leadership by the 
professional social worker. Action on any 
social program is dependent in the first 
instance on group or community conscious- 
ness of need. A leader to be effective must 
have followers. Followers must be con- 
scious of the purpose in which they are being 
led. An executive must therefore develop 
group consciousness and create the desire 
for action before effective action can result. 
Once the desire for action is aroused the 
executive capitalizes the opportunity of the 
situation to develop a leader in the group 
rather than accepting direct leadership him- 
self. In this manner a new leader is de- 
veloped and group action results. Some- 
thing has been created. The executive is 
then left free to repeat the process in a dif- 
ferent or related direction. 

Were the executive to assume direct 
leadership at this point, his time would be 
absorbed on one special phase only of his 
many-sided task. His assumption of direct 
leadership would attract to him other tasks 
and he would soon find himself loaded with 
responsibilities and surrounded by inactive 
associates. Further, each project has within 
itself elements of success and failure. Suc- 
cess in this specific effort brings with it 
prestige which in turn attracts other oppor- 
tunities and with them the developing dan- 
ger of being blinded by the will to power. 
At this point short cuts are taken and the 
need for co-operative technique is lost sight 
of. The slow process of developing group 
consciousness, desire for action, and then 
action, becomes irksome and the executive 
soon finds himself out of step with his 
group. 

Failure, too, has its dangers. To have 
failed in a specific project in which direct 
leadership and _ responsibility have been 


assumed reflects on the executive. The 
reasons for failure may have been quite 
beyond his control, but the blame will be 
placed on the leader. While one or two such 
failures may be condoned, a succession of 
them will soon diminish the worker’s effec- 
tiveness on the job as a whole. 

It should be recognized also that direct 
leaders in any group are always fair target 
for the opposition of others who aspire to 
leadership. Unseating the leader is a typi- 
cal American pastime. The group or crowd 
is quick to acclaim, but also as quickly shifts 
its affections and following to the new 
leader. The operation of crowd psychology 
is perhaps not as prevalent in the field of 
social work as in the political field but we 
should always be conscious that much the 
same psychological principles are operating 
in both fields. I am quite familiar with the 
details of at least two situations in which 
direct leadership before the public on certain 
issues was assumed by executives. Both 
situations probably justified the assumption 
of direct leadership, but the usefulness of 
each executive was definitely limited in time 
thereafter. I do not say that such direct 
leadership should never be assumed, but only 
that it should be consciously done with the 
definite weighing of immediate gains against 
the losses in permanent and continuing 
usefulness. 

This consideration is probably of greater - 
concern to those in public than in private 
social work. I think that the workers either 
in the health or child and family welfare de- 
partments of city or state agencies are in 
greater danger of being forced into positions 
of direct leadership than are those in private 
social agencies. Here again the only safe- 
guard is to build up deliberately a conscious 
group understanding of the issues at stake 
which will prevent them from being person- 
alized in the worker. In this matter workers 
in the private agencies should consider the 
exposure to which public officers are subject 
and help them create that body of under- 
standing citizens who will always see to it 
that attention is focused on the issues or 
needs rather than on the worker who tech- 
nically exposes them. 

To choose others as direct leaders of 
specific projects seems then to be the states- 
manlike procedure. Indirect leadership in 
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stimulating others to lead helps in the educa- 
tional process of a constantly widening com- 
munity consciousness and leaves the execu- 
tive free to be the initiator, energizer, teacher 
and trainer in the constantly evolving process 
of helping the community to discover its 
needs and to develop the resources for 
meeting them. 

Granted, then, that leaders for specific 
projects should be chosen and developed: 
what are some of the qualities of leadership 
of which we should be conscious? Ordway 
Tead, in a paper on “ Creative Leadership ” 
given before the Taylor Society in June, 
1927, placed as first in importance “ the pos- 
session of physical and nervous energy.” 
He pointed out that “there is a subtle sense 
in which strength goes out from the leader, 
in which power is imparted by the contagion 
of his own physical and nervous drive.” 
Then followed in his list enthusiasm; ade- 
quate, not necessarily perfect, command of 
the technical knowledge of the subject; in- 
telligence, imagination, knowledge of human 
nature, a faith in people, courage, persist- 
ence, initiative, tact, patience, self-confi- 
dence, and a sense of humor and purposive- 
ness. He also identifies a certain quality in 
the leader’s attitude toward his followers, an 
affection for them, even. 

W. H. Cowley, of the University of Chi- 
cago,’ tells of recent psychological tests of 
the traits of leadership. Traits such as the 
following were measured: aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, intelligence, emotional sta- 
bility, finality of judgment, tact, suggesti- 
bility, and speed of decision. To this list 
social workers might wish to add generosity, 
social-mindedness and vision, judicial-mind- 
edness, community status, intellectual hon- 
esty, freedom from prejudice (racial or 
religious), and other qualities. The list is 
already imposing. : 

Reflecting on the list in the preparation of 
this paper | wrote down in order the names 
of twenty-five leaders who had taken an 
active part in the development of the social 
program of one community with which I 
have been familiar over a period of fifteen 
years. | was immediately struck by the fact 
that, although many of the group appear on 
the boards of directors of almost every 


*Jo. Abnormal & Social Psych., XXIII, 144 
157 (July—Sept. 1928). 


movement for social betterment, each indi- 
vidual at some time or other during that 
period had given specific and outstanding 
leadership to one particular project. In 
other words, in one peculiar way or an- 
other each one had responded to a particular 
situation, given real leadership at the time, 
and had been a follower, generally speaking, 
in many of the other efforts of which he was 
a part. 

The prestige developed in the particular 
situation in which the individual had given 
real, active leadership seemed to be’ the basis 
on which other responsibilities came to him; 
but it is significant that those other responsi- 
bilities had not touched him to the same 
degree as the original one in which he had 
distinguished himself by a conspicuous de- 
votion and accomplishment. It would be 
impossible to analyze here the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the different situations to 
which each individual leader responded. It 
is pertinent chiefly to suggest tentatively that 
there may be a distinct relationship between 
the traits of a given situation and the peculiar 
qualities and experiences of potential leaders 
who may respond to them or may be stimu- 
lated so to do. 

I have said that in one particular situation 
each of these leaders gave real leadership 
and in all others seemed to be followers. In 
these other situations the prestige which each 
leader had won in the first situation seemed 
to provide the basis upon which he was 
chosen as a participant—presumably on the 
assumption that he would repeat the leader- 
ship given to the first or at least that the 
experience thus gained would be of value to 
the project. 

Our chairman also used the term “ real 
leadership ” when he said that nothing much 
is going to happen unless there is real leader- 
ship as distinct from mere official adminis- 
tration. Here then is a distinction which 
also needs definition. From my social work 
experience I would say that the distinction 
between the real leadership of the one proj- 
ect and the passive participation in the many 
projects in which our known leaders take 
part is one of degree of interest. We can 
probably be really devoted to but one 
project—to which we give ourselves whole- 
heartedly. I am speaking here specifically 
of one social work project outside a regular 
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business vocation. This statement may be 
open to question as we think individually of 
leaders who have given real service to more 
than one project but I raise the question 
whether they are not rather the exception 
than the general rule. 

In this connection I was interested to find 
in the study I referred to previously, con- 
ducted by Cowley at the University of Chi- 
cago, a different test or distinction between 
real leadership and what he identifies as 
headship, which, as we shall see, is his term 
for what our chairman described as “ mere 
official administration.” Cowley reports a 
study of twenty-five leaders in the under- 
graduate group, which covered a period of 
over four months. At the end of that time 
he discovered that, of the twenty-five chosen 
leaders, captains of athletic teams, editors of 
university papers, leaders of musical and 
other clubs, fifteen were not recognized as 
possessing leadership qualities by the com- 
mon consent of the student body. The study 
therefore had to be discarded because fifteen 
of the twenty-five leaders were not in fact 
leaders, even though they held official posi- 
tions of leadership. For one reason or an- 
other they had been elected to leadership, but 
were recognized by their fellows as defi- 
nitely lacking in the indefinite qualities of 
leadership. These fifteen, Cowley described 
as headmen, occupiers or holders of official 
positions. He drew the distinction that 
leaders possess the characteristic of motion 
toward an objective. They are going some- 
where. They have a program. Headmen or 
“mere official administrators’ have no ob- 
jective; they are not going anywhere; they 
are merely holding office and marking time. 

Both distinctions, degree of interest and 
degree of motion, can be suggestive to us in 
our task of choosing leaders for projects in 
our social programs. Degree of interest, 
however, as a test presupposes capacity to 
be interested and capacity fo lead if inter- 
ested. Lack of interest may be some indi- 
cation even of lack of particular adjustment 
or affinity for a particular situation on the 


part of the leader in question. Cowley’s 
distinction seems to indicate a lack of 
capacity for motion in headmen. They have 


been chosen or elected on considerations 
other than those of leadership qualifications. 
Headmen as thus described and pictured are 


not unknown in social work circles. How 
often have we chosen presidents, chairmen, 
secretaries, or board members of different 
groups on the basis of such considerations as 
family relationship to known leaders, mem- 
bership in particular church groups or other 
circles, residence in a particular locality, or 
even recent arrival in the community. I 
have known two instances in which business 
executives new to the community, imme- 
diately upon their arrival and before they 
had had an opportunity to get their bearings, 
were overloaded with responsibilities over 
their own protest—somewhat in the manner 
of an expression of the community’s hos- 
pitality to them. It is needless to say that 
they were not effective in these responsibili- 
ties. They could not be. They lacked the 
knowledge of local conditions and personnel 
and in any case were thoroughly absorbed 
in the details of their new vocational 
responsibilities. 

This leads us naturally to a consideration 
of the situation requiring leadership and its 
possible affinity for a potential leader who 
may be identified as possessing qualities of 
leadership peculiarly suited to the situation 
to which he is called. As I stated previously, 
there is some ground for believing from my 
tentative analysis of twenty-five leaders that 
such an affinity does exist because of the fact 
that each one can be especially identified with 
a particular situation in the past. This par- 
ticular experience has given him prestige 
which in many cases has been the basis of 
later assignments of responsibility which he 
has only passively assumed. 

The problem suggested here is that of 
careful analysis of the situation alongside of 
similarly careful analysis of the qualifica- 
tions of potential leaders. This process is 
not unknown to us in the choice of profes- 
sional personnel but its application to the 
choice of volunteer leaders requires a con- 
viction that an affinity does exist between the 
situation requiring leadership and the leader 
who will provide the real leadership which 
we have been describing. 

Again referring to the University of Chi- 
cago study: we find some evidence to bear 
out this tentative suggestion. An attempt 
was made in this study to answer the ques- 
tion “ whether there was any difference be- 
tween leadership in a particular situation 
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and the ability to lead in several or even any 
situation.”” In other words, are there com- 
mon traits of leadership which can be identi- 
fied and do all leaders possess these common 
traits ? 

In this inquiry 28 psychological tests were 
used on 132 people, half leaders and half 
followers: 20 officers, 20 non-commissioned 
officers and 20 privates from the United 
States Army Post at Fort Sheridan, IIl., 20 
criminal leaders and 20 followers from the 
State Penitentiary at Joliet, Ill, and 16 
student leaders and 16 followers from the 
University of Chicago. 

The tentative results stated are as follows: 
“These tests do differentiate between 
leaders and followers in the same situation.” 
“ Leaders in different situations do not pos- 
sess the same traits.” “ The leaders in these 
four situations do not possess even a single 
trait in common.” 

For our purposes obviously there are 
greater differences between army leadership, 
criminal leadership, and student leadership 
than exist between different kinds of leader- 
ship in different parts of social programs; 
but may not the underlying principle be the 
same? This significant statement also ap- 
pears in the report: “ We cannot talk about 
leadership traits in general; but we must 
talk about leadership traits in particular 
situations.” 

The tentative conclusion is, therefore, that 
we should be wary of choosing leaders for 
particular situations without carefully ana- 
lyzing the peculiar characteristics and de- 
mands of the situation itself. Knowing its 
demands we can then more intelligently 
choose the particular leader who possesses 
the qualities of leadership that fit him for 
a given task and we should be above all 
wary of making this choice on too superficial 
reasoning or inquiry if we expect real leader- 
ship to result. The question as to whether 
or not any given person responds satisfac- 
torily or suits nicely more than one situation 
is open to our further observation and study. 
Certainly here at least the element of time 
enters in. We might say now even with 
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some assurance that there should be con-— 


scious spacing in time between our efforts to 
secure the whole-hearted participation of the 
same leader on two different projects. 

While these suggestions may be of value 
to all who appreciate the part that is played 
by the volunteer in social work programs, it 
seems to me that they may have particular 
significance for secretaries of councils of 
social agencies and community chests be- 
cause of the broad community-wide interest 
of these agencies. These agencies offer a 
particularly fertile field for indirect leader- 
ship of a very high order and skill. Their 
effort has the peculiar need of permanency 
in stimulating, energizing, teaching, and 
training direct leaders of groups in specific 
lines of inquiry and activity. Everywhere is 
the need for the more scientific approach to 
special and specifically delineated tasks. The 
chief function of the councils of social 
agencies and chests is that of co-ordinating 
and providing indirect leadership of a states- 
man-like character to the whole movement. 
Theirs is a strategic position of no mean 
importance and, to the extent that they sacri- 
fice the more permanent gains of indirect 
leadership to the more immediate ones of 
direct leadership in specific projects, they 
will lose that opportunity for permanent 
long-time planning through which alone a 
proper perspective may be had. 

To sum up then: leadership as a factor 
in social work programs needs further study 
and illumination. Such study may develop 
new resources in personnel and a more eco- 
nomic use of existing personnel. The func- 
tion of the professional social worker is, 
generally speaking, indirect leadership. 
There may be an affinity between particular 
leaders and particular situations. If this is 
so there are wastes involved in failing to 
analyze carefully the details of the require- 
ments of situations and matching them up 
with the capacities of individuals. Councils 
of social agencies and chests have a particu- 
lar responsibility in this regard occupying 
the strategic position of community-wide 
interest and concern in all efforts at social 
betterment. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LABOR REPRESENTATION 
ON THE BOARD OF THE FAMILY SOCIETY 


A. J. MUSTE 
Brookwood Labor College 


HAT we should be discussing the 

problem of having representatives of 

the labor movement on the boards and 
committees of family societies is interesting. 
It is also both amusing and hopeful. It is 
amusing that the idea of having labor repre- 
sentatives on these bodies should still need 
promotion, though we take it as a matter of 
course that such groups in the community as 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, 
clergy, and housewives should be officially or 
un-officially represented. Since the idea of 
labor representation does appear to need 
promotion, it is certainly a hopeful sign that 
a substantial amount of time should be given 
to it on so important an occasion as this. 

I should like at the outset to report the 
result of a preliminary survey of the facts 
as to labor representation on the boards of 
family societies made a year or so ago by 
Miss Dorothea deSchweinitz, chairman of 
the Industrial Problems Committee of the 
Family Welfare Association of America. A 
letter sent to the member societies of the 
Association asked three questions: 

(1) Have you a representative of organized 

labor on your board of directors? 

(2) Have you on your board of directors a 
professor of economics or sociology who is 
especially interested in industrial relations? 

(3) Have you such representatives on special or 
district committees ? 

There were altogether 152 answers: 

8 societies had a representative of labor on the 


board 

3 had a representative of labor on a committee 

19 had a professor interested in industrial prob- 
lems on the board 

8 had such a professor on some committee 

6 had both representatives of labor and an inter- 
ested professor on the board 

2 had both a representative of labor and a pro- 
fessor on some committee 

3 had both a representative of labor and an inter- 
ested professor on both board and committees. 


In other words, 11 societies, or 7 per cent 
of those who answered, had some sort of a 
voice from labor ; 48, or 32 per cent of those 
answering, were making some effort at 
understanding the problem of labor relations 
either through their board or committee 


membership. The percentages seem gener- 
ous when it is borne in mind that some of the 
letters later received by the Committee indi- 
cated that the “labor representatives ” were 
men who held union cards and were closely 
connected with labor elements in the com- 
munity but who had become lawyers or were 
connected with state departments of labor 
and were no longer occupied at a trade or in 
active trade union membership. 

The cities which reported labor repre- 
sentation—Tulsa, Okla., Tucson, Ariz., 
Hamilton, O., Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, 
Pa., Lincoln, Neb., Austin, Tex., Waterloo, 
Ia., Columbia, S. C., and New Orleans, 
La.—are pretty well scattered over the 
country, so that the problem does not seem 
necessarily to be a sectional one. There are 
both industrial and predominantly non-in- 
dustrial communities in the list, though the 
former are in the majority as might be 
expected. 

Experiences with the labor representatives 
reported are varied, yet on the whole favor- 
able. At one extreme we have a report such 
as this: 

Our society’s experience with the labor represen- 
tative on our board has not been a very profitable 
one. He is inarticulate and ineffective. We have 
attempted to get him interested in the serious 
problem of unemployment and have found him 
disinterested. 

In asking this representative to serve on the 
board two years ago, the nominating committee 
had earnestly hoped that he might bring to our 
employing group of board members a fresh point 
of view and that we in turn might interpret to 
him the work of the society. We have not been 
successful. We hope to make another choice 
next year. 

At the other extreme are cases such as the 
following : 

Two men prominent in labor circles of our city 
have served on our board of directors during the 
last ten years. The first one was a carpenter by 
trade, at one time head of the carpenter’s union 
and later the local agent for all labor unions in the 
city. He was a highly respected man and influ- 
ential in the community. He became very much 
interested in our work and through him our work 
and our ideals were brought directly to the men 
in their union meetings. He later served as 
president of our board for two years. 
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We feel that the interest these men have taken 
has been of great help to this organization. They 
have presented our work to the labor organiza- 
tions, have suggested men for committee work, 
helped us in several difficult case situations with 
the unions, and bring to the meetings the general 
labor situation of the city. We hope that we can 
always have such a member on our board. 


In between these two extremes are cases 
where no harm has been done but also 
no apparent good results were achieved, or 
where there had been a good labor repre- 
sentative who had died or moved away and 
it has been found difficult to replace him. 

Let us consider briefly first, the general or 
theoretical argument for the desirability of 
labor representation on the boards of family 
societies ; second, the specific ways in which 
such representation might be of service to 
family societies and to labor; then, some of 
the practical problems encountered in put- 
ting the idea into effect. 


Why Have Labor Representation? 


There are three general considerations 
which seem to make it essential to have labor 
representation and absurd not to have it. 
They can be very briefly stated though that, 
of course, implies omission of many per- 
tinent factors in the problem. In the first 
place, the people who are the clients of our 
family societies are, in the vast majority of 
instances, working-class people. If, there- 
fore, the family society is to be in fact and 
not merely in name a community or com- 
munal enterprise, and not an agency by 
which one class in the community does 
something to another class, if it is to be an 
agency for working with and not working 
on, if it is to stand for social service and 
not for charity in the patronizing sense of 
the word, it seems essential that the point 
of view of those who make up a large per- 
centage of the population, and probably a 
still larger percentage of the people actually 
dealt with by the society, should be ade- 
quately represented. 

In the second place, a substantial part 
of the income of family societies comes 
from these same working people and in most 
places. an increasing amount of pressure 
is brought to bear on them to contribute 
to the social agencies—which again entitles 
them to representation. 

In the third place, the organized labor 
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movement, from which in most instances ~ 


labor representatives must be secured since 
it is obviously difficult to have representa- 
tives of the unorganized, is an important 
social force in the modern world and deals 
in a fundamental and constructive way 
with those social, economic, and industrial 
conditions out of which the clients of the 
social worker emerge, by seeking to estab- 
lish for the masses of workers standards as 
to income, hours of work, conditions of 
work (safety, sanitation, lighting, a sense 
of participation in the management of their 
own lives in the midst of a highly complex 
civilization, and so on) without which a 
decent life for the individual and for the 
family is out of the question. The organ- 
ized labor movement and the scientific and 
honest social agencies are, therefore, working 
in related if not identical fields, and what- 
ever may be the difficulties in the way of 
co-operation in this or that concrete situa- 
tion and locality, it seems to me clear that 
co-operation there must be or we _ have 
an unscientific, unsocial, and anomalous 
condition indeed ! 


How Co-operation May Help the Family 
Society 

In discussing the concrete advantages 
which the family society may gain from 
having labor representation on its boards 
and committees and the service it may in 
turn render to the labor group, it is again 
necessary to state our suggestions in sum- 
mary fashion. Among the advantages which 
the society may obtain, assuming that it 
succeeds in finding a fairly capable rep- 
resentative of the labor group, are the 
following : 


(1) Such a representative can state and inter- 
pret to his colleagues on board or committee the 
general psychology of the labor group, its attitude 
toward social work, toward the particular agency 
involved, and toward specific methods or projects 
of the agency in connection with which it should 
certainly have the reaction of working people if 
it is to work effectively and to avoid serious 
mistakes—such as unnecessarily alienating sections 
of the community. 

(2) He can furnish information about general 
labor conditions, trends in unemployment, working 
conditions in various establishments—all of which 
constitute the background of the problems which 
come before the society. 

(3) He can explain union standards as to wages, 
hours, conditions of work, and so on, and the 
importance of not breaking down general standards 
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for an entire trade or section of the population in 
trying to minister to a few individual cases. 

(4) He can often help in specific cases with 
advice which may facilitate admission to a union, 
correct an injustice committed by a union agent, 
help uncover possible jobs, and so on. 

(5) He can give information as to what unions 
can do and ought to do for their members by 
way of unemployment insurance or relief, “ out 
of work pay,” and the like, and enable the agency 
to establish active contact with unions. 

(6) His presence on the board will serve to 
some extent to make workers generally and organ- 
ized labor in particular feel that they have some 
part in the work of the agency and this may serve 
to facilitate the raising of funds or to expose, 
before too much damage has been done, the effects 
of unfair pressure upon workers in raising funds 
for social work through community chest organiza- 
tions or other means. 

(7) Finally, if such co-operative relations are 
established in normal times, immeasurable good 
may accrue to the agency and to the community 
in general in time of serious crises, such as busi- 
ness depression and strikes. Understanding of the 
real issues is essential in such cases, but unobtain- 
able if there have previously been no regular and 
helpful contacts between the labor group and other 
elements. 


How the Labor Group May Be Helped 
Labor in turn might benefit from this 
co-operation in various ways: 


(1) Union members and other workers would 
gain a knowledge of help available to them and 
their friends in emergencies. 

(2) Through their representatives the unions 
would be assured that relief and welfare work 
would not be managed in such a way as to break 
down union standards. 

(3) Union members and other workers, by being 
put in touch with social agencies, would have their 
worst needs met and so would be under less 
pressure to “scab,” to accept non-union wage-rates, 
and so on. 

(4) Many unions would benefit by learning 
something of the technique of case work in their 
recreational, welfare, and relief work for members 
and their families. 

(5) In crises such as lock-outs, strikes, or 
organizing campaigns, the contacts established 
might help to bring the unions the understanding 
and the moral and financial support fom the liberal- 
minded in the community which is so necessary 
in such crises. 

Difficulties in Carrying Out the Idea 

The objection to having labor representa- 
tion may come from other than labor 
elements. If it is due to some prominent 
labor individual who is genuinely objection- 
able or the hang-over from some incident 
like a strike or lock-out which has left bitter 
feeling, the case must be treated, of course, 
in the same way as are similar difficult 
Situations which develop in every agency 
and in which labor is not involved. We need 


not dwell upon the matter here. If, how- 
ever, other elements in the community 
generally look down upon labor as unintel- 
ligent, perhaps, or “ Bolshevik” as some 
employers do, if the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively is not 
recognized, then there exists a thoroughly 
vicious situation and the community sorely 
needs to be re-educated. So long as that 
condition obtains and a great section of the 
community has an inferior status, is regarded 
as having no contribution to make to the 
family society, the latter is not a genuine 
social agency. The agency might well point 
out to anti-labor elements in such a situation 
that if labor were indeed anti-social, the 
best way to keep it so would be to debar 
it from participation in community activi- 
ties, for then it would presently inevitably 
have no sense of responsibility for the com- 
munity at all. No self-respecting social 
woiker could continue indefinitely to accept 
employment in such a situation, unless 
through some other means there were definite 
progress toward re-education. 

On the other hand, objections to co-op- 
eration may come from the side of labor. 
There may be cases where anti-union em- 
ployers or employers whose bad management 
and labor policies throw people out of work 
needlessly and make them dependent upon 
social agencies, are much too prominently 
connected with such agencies to make it 
possible for labor to co-operate with self- 
respect. It may be that private agencies 
are doing work that should be cared for by 
public means. There may be resentment 
because of the way funds are raised or 
applied. Insofar as these charges have 
merit, labor is justified in withholding co- 
operation. Insofar as labor has no sound 
reason for suspicion, the best way to remove 
suspicion is to induce some labor man or 
woman to serve on the board for a while— 
and it will usually be possible to find such 
a venturesome spirit. 

Where there are no such general diffi- 
culties, it may yet be hard to find a suitable 
man or woman. A likely candidate may 
hesitate to accept because he lacks a formal 
education and thinks he may be embarrassed 
in the presence of “ high-brows ” and society 
ladies. The trade union movement in a 
given city may be in incompetent or vicious 
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hands. There may be internal rivalries 
which make it hard for good men to serve. 
In many cases a labor leader with sufficient 
training is hard to find. Most competent 
leaders are overwhelmed with work and 
may be unable to get the time to serve a 
family society. In many cases in this 
country the unions include only a small 
percentage of the working population and 
a union leader may, therefore, represent only 
a minority working-class opinion—may, in 
fact, positively misrepresent the viewpoint 
and needs of the majority of the workers. 

All this has a bearing on the question 
whether unions should be asked formally to 
designate their representatives or whether 
union or labor people should be picked out 
and co-opted by the board of the family 
society. It is in general a sound principle 
that a group should designate its own rep- 
resentative: however, in cases where other 
groups do not formally designate representa- 
tives, as where boards are elected by the 
membership, there is doubtless sound reason 
for not making an exception in the case of 
labor. Furthermore, for reasons already 
suggested, it may often be inadvisable or 
impossible to get labor officially to designate 
a representative, but this ought not to deter 
the agency from making an effort to find 
a person who can function in a representative 
capacity. Careful inquiry should be made 
beforehand to make sure that the person 
chosen really has sense and intelligence and 
possesses the confidence of labor. In some 
instances the best that can be done may be 
to get a lawyer or other professional man 
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who has a labor background and connections 
or a professor with both theoretical and 
practical knowledge of labor problems. 

Where there are both American Federa- 
tion of Labor and independent unions in 
a community, or where there are large 
elements which are unorganized, care should 
be taken to have all points of view rep 
resented so far as possible. Often members 
of these various groups can be induced to 
co-operate as individuals in some neutral 
field, whereas obstacles might be put in the 
way of their serving together as official 
representatives of their respective organi- 
zations. 

Various agencies may be consulted for 
advice in these matters, such as local unions 
of various trades, the central labor union 
in a city, the Women’s Trade Union League, 
the Women’s Auxiliaries connected with 
some of the unions, the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor in Wash- 
ington, and in the case of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers (frequently unor- 
ganized), such agencies as workers’ welfare 
societies, neighborhood clubs (political and 
social), foreign language societies and 
newspapers. 

These, however, are matters which each 
community must in large measure work out 
in its own way, and which in many instances 
can be worked out once the principle is 
recognized that labor should have a status 
of equality and self-respect in the community 
and that organized labor is an essential and 
highly significant social force whose voice 
must be heard in every phase of life in the 
modern industrial world. 





TESTING THE 


PRACTICABILITY AND 


PALATABILITY OF THE MINIMUM 
GROCERY ORDER 


S. ETTA SADOW 


Director, Bureau of Home Economics, Federated Jewish Charities, Boston 


income families, amounts necessary for 

food, both in terms of money and food 
value, must be given careful consideration 
if the family is to be maintained in good 
health. In giving relief, organizations have 
in most cases adopted for use a form worked 
out by home economists known as the “ Mini- 


I the budgets of dependent and low 


mum Standard” or “ Minimum Amounts 
Necessary for Decent and Healthful Liv- 
ing.” Our minimum grocery order gives the 
minimum of food necessary to nourish 
a family of five—father, mother, and three 
children. It takes into consideration the 
bodily requirements of the different age 


groups, and differences in occupations of 
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activities of individuals. It presupposes that 
all members of the family are in good health 
and that the mother has enough knowl- 
edge of foods to be able to make the correct 
selection, so that proper amounts of milk, 
fruit, vegetables, cereals, and so on, will be 
included in the dietary. It presupposes a 
knowledge of the seasonal variation of 
foods and prices so that the minimum 


amount of money provided will cover the 
cost of items which help to make up balanced 
diet. 

Family standards, racial characteristics, 
personal tastes, mental attitudes toward cer- 
tain foods must be considered in working 
out a menu for families. It is not sufficient 
for food experts to select the minimum 
amount of food which will supply all the 
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Foods Used in Experiment 


April, 1929 





Food Amount Purchased Unit Cost Cost 

a ee ak on al i enerinigs Som 21 qts. (Grade B bottled) $ 13 $2.73 
ee CIE, soo &c-aceuereanenans Y% Ib. .48 12 
eee eee = + 0 ser stonrnie \% Ib. HY 4 .03 
ss AADiadee Gen es kkhnseeheesunsn 1% doz. oe .39 
Ree 3% Ibs. .30 1.05 
Fish, fresh ee pk kta eae ee 2 Ibs. .10 .20 
Fish (herring). . (eiieeeekuereks 1 Ib. .16 .16 
SAREE Pere rer re 1 pk. (15 Ibs.) 19 19 
ED ing spanedesQuvecweseun teen 2% Ibs. .05 13 
DGD « Kin.bdeng ust eossatesernasane 1 Ib. .09 .09 
eS ks ee ee 2 heads .12 .24 
PE. 0G Le uakiakhhecolee One eenh eee 2% Ibs. .07 .16 
ETA OM Peres 1 Ib. .05 05 
BR. aid ckdepecvessdepavessuonte 1% Ibs. .07 10 
Se rere re 3 Ibs. .04 12 
NE acd gad wal ea ar aI 2 Ibs. .06 12 
hs CA COO). .osectinncaenewenns 2 Ibs. 17 
Green Pepper, Celery, Flavoring for 

soup. .04 
SN BIEN, 3. 5 ik 6.00.4 0 ob eweaseuws 1 lb. 13 13 
—— fF Serer tT. Y Ib. .10 .05 
Fruit, Fresh: 

Cee re rr rrr 1 doz. 15 15: 

PR. ba. n0. 6040 0bsecenseehens 4 Ibs. .25 

Banana...... 1 .02 

Dried: 

RON. od ae ake ance Y% Ib. .16 .08 

Pe perenne Y, Ib. .08 .04 

Perr eT rer er 1 Ib. 12 12 
NO ic dain con rekekee caus 2 Ibs. ll .22 
Bread, Dark ae? vere Ghana mateach 83% Ibs. .065 58 
Flour. . F BPE SR Re! 2 Ibs. .07 .14 
Cereals: 

Oatmeal . 13 oz. .10 (20 oz. pkg.) 065 

Farina . ee eee 12% oz. .13 (14 oz. pkg.) 12 

Cream of Wheat...........000s- 6% oz. .22 (28 oz. pkg.) .07 

Barley . ica aoc einialiae 5 oz. .12 (per Ib.) .035 

Rice... 5 ae ticenaternnle 10 oz. .08 05 

Grits (Buckwheat). ere sr Y% |b. .08 .04 

Macaroni . pe 1 Ib. 12 12 
Fats: 

Butter... 1% Ibs. .60 .96 

Mazola. . 9 oz. .144 

a ho a6 a aanbewmunenanuaed 11 oz. .25 (per Ib.) .165 
i TY cscccosvcoesscesersees Y% Ib. .20 05 
SN sc ek nlanwnas eka xk memangore 2% Ibs. .055 .14 
FECL CC ee 1 can (1 Ib. 2 oz.) .14 .14 
BN. 2. och bc akercscnimhaakeeeeeee % Ib. .10 10 
Dl ). “netenskesseenmaseeteneeawes 2 oz. p .10 
Ps < - -ics cag edinandeadesbeneel Y% Ib. 45 15 
DD. ¢etesheetentaebestateeeed Y bottle (pt. bottle) .10 05 
eee ore 9 oz. .05 (per Ib.) .025 
Pepper, Cinnamon, Mustard, etc...... .025 


TOTAL $10.42 
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nutriment necessary at a minimum cost and 
then expect families to conform to this 
standard. 

Racial characteristics, from the point of 
view of cost, present problems among the 
different nationalities: the Italians with 
their extensive use of olive oil; the Jews 
with their use of chicken and gefillte fish, 
which generally usher in the Sabbath even 
of the pdbrest families; the exclusive use of 
sweet butter for the table, and the prejudice 
against margarines of any kind. All these 
tend to increase the cost for these groups. 
If appetite, enjoyment of food, and result- 
ing good nutrition are dependent to an ex- 
tent upon the psychological attitude toward 
food, these racial characteristics are of suf- 
ficient importance to be considered in plan- 
ning budgets and menus. 

In recommending certain amounts of 
food, one must bear in mind that education 
as to their use is the only way of making 
certain that those proportions of food stuffs 
are adhered to which will result in mainte- 
nance of good nutrition for the family. 
Social workers must be convinced of the 
adequacy of these quantities and the prac- 
ticability of the types of foods, before they 
can interpret the use of the minimum order 
to the housewife. The social worker, 
therefore, must interest herself in food 
values, diets, food costs, and must have a 
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knowledge of foods in season in order to 
know when to recommend changes in the 
menu. It is not sufficient to turn the family 
who cannot manage over to the home eéco- 
nomics department and expect magic to be 
performed there. 
the Minimum Food Order is dependent 
upon education in its use. 

In order to test the practicability, palata- 
bility, and quantity of the Minimum Food 
Order, as well as to work out a set of. menus 
which would conform to the Jewish dietary 
laws and also be applicable to other na- 
tionalities, and which would include a few 
of the racial tastes, a group of social workers 
lived on our Minimum Food Order for one 
week. The group consisted of one map 
worker, one woman case worker, and twy 
dietitians. The group was selected to con- 
form, as nearly as possible, to the caloric 
needs set for the dietary of the standard 
family of five (consisting of man, woman, 
boy thirteen years, girl seven years, child 
three years of age) upon which estimates are 
usually based. A menu below based on 
the Minimum Food Order was worked out. 
The food supplied sufficient calories, protein, 


fat, carbohydrates, minerals, and vitamins to | 


provide good nutrition. Three meals a day 
were prepared by the dietitians in charge of 
the experiment and all food was purchased 
in one of the poor districts. No food was 


MENU FOR ONE WEEK 
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Tested by Four Adults at Moderate Work April, 1929 
MONDAY | TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY | SATURDAY | SUNDAY 
} 

Stewed Prunes Orange % Orange Farina % Orange Farina Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat Oatmeal Cream of Wheat |Top Milk Sugar atmeal \Top Milk Sugar) Top Milk Sugar 
Top Milk Sugar,Top Milk Sugar} Top Milk Sugar | Bread Butter |Top Milk Sugar| Bread Butter oast Butter 

read Butter oast Butter Bread Butter Coffee or Milk | Bread Butter Coffee or Milk Coffee or Milk 

Coffee Milk Coffee or Milk | Coffee or Milk Coffee or Milk 

Baked Beans | Vegetable Plate Macaroni and Fish Chowder | Vegetable Milk |Barley and Bean) Meat Stew (with 

Cole Slaw | (of Baked Stuffed eese ~ with Potato Chowder (of oup | Potato, Carrot, 
French Dressing| Potato, Turnip | Beets Piquante | Cottage Cheese Carrots, Cabbage,| Rice and Meat | Turnip, Onion, 

Bread Butter ; Fluff, Creamed |Lettuce Salad with|Salad with Dates} Onion, Potato, | Loaf, Tomato | Macaroni, Meat) 
Milk or Cocoa Carrots) French Dressing and French Celery) Sauce Grits 

Stewed Apples | Bread Butter Bread Butter Dressing Bread Butter Squash Bread Tea 

Cocoa Tea Tea or Milk Bread Butter Cocoa Tea Bread Tea Apple Sauce 
Date Muffins | Oatmeal Cookies Milk Gingerbread Stewed Prunes 
Cottage Pudding Left Over 
with Chocolate Gingerbread 
Sauce 
Cream of Rice Cream of Cream of Scotch Barley Baked Fish |Cream of Tomato —— of Vegetable 
Soup Green Pea Soup} Spinach Soup Mashed Potato Soup, with Puree Soup (of 
Chopped Herring Omelet Herring Sauted Meat Balls Lettuce Salad Croutons Turnip, Celery 
with Egg Spinach with with Onion Potato with French Stuffed Egg Leaves, Parsley, 
Boiled Potato Potato Mashed Potato | Sweet and Sour Dressing Salad Tomato) 
Bread Bread_ Butter Bread Butter ge Bread Butter Baked Potato |Macaroni with To 

Cocoa or Milk | Rice Pudding Tea Milk Bread Tea Cocoa_ Tea Bread Butter poe, hes Green 
Bread Pudding | with Raisins | Chocolate Corn- Fresh Fruit | Farina Pudding Cocoa meager and 

with Raisins starch Pudding Salad with Top Milk |Dutch Apple Cake —_ Butter 

(Cookies) Oatmeal Cookies} with Sweet Cocoa Tea 
Sauce Stewed Prunes 
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eaten between meals since the adequacy and 
satisfying effect of the diet were being 
tested. It must be remembered that any 
food habits which might interfere with the 
experiment had to be ruled out: i.e., two 
workers had to accustom themselves to eat- 
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ing a large bowl of cereal for breakfast and 
avoid eating between meals, and all had to 
give up sweets. At the end of the week the 
man worker had gained 2% pounds, two of 
the women gained one pound each, and one 
worker maintained the same weight. The 
food was considered ample in quantity—in 
fact the total amount of cereal. and bread 
prescribed was not consumed. There was no 
waste, and the food listed (page 235) in the 
grocery order represents the actual amounts 
‘onsumed by the group. The food was 
palatable and fairly attractive. There was 
no feeling of monotony, probably because of 
the limited period of the experiment. The 
chief limitations observed and frequently 
commented upon were the restricted quan- 
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tity of butter, sugar, and fresh fruit and the 
lack of catsup or pickles. The male member 
of the group criticized the small amount of 
meat used. 

The necessity for a knowledge of foods 
and food values and careful and intelligent 
planning came out clearly in the experiment 
and confirms our conviction that education 
in the use of these minimum food orders is 
essential. As part of this needed education, 
we give not only the grocery order as 
worked out for the Jewish group but the 
detailed, day-by-day menus which can be 
planned on the groceries provided in the 
order, and directions for preparing even the 
simplest dishes. 

It must be borne in mind that the foods 
recommended provide only for persons in 
good health. When there is any deviation, 
increases or substitutions should be made. 
There is nothing fixed about the menu sug- 
gested and it may be varied to suit different 
families and adapted to different seasons. 


Recipes for Menus Based on Minimum Grocery Order April, 1929 
MONDAY 
STEWED PRUNES STEWED APPLES 
Y% lb. prunes 4 apples cinnamon 
Wash prunes thoroughly. Cover with fresh water. Soak % cup sugar 


over night and cook in same water until prunes are tender. 


| Cool and serve. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


% cup Cream of Wheat 3 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Add cereal to boiling salted water. 
thick. Place in double boiler and cook % to 1 
BAKED BEANS 


1% cups navy beans 1 small onion 
3 tbsp. molasses \% tsp. mustard 


Stir until cereal is 
hour. 


1 tbsp. sugar 1 tsp. salt 
Wash and pick over beans. Soak over night in enough 
water to cover. Next morning drain off water. Add fresh 
water to cover and onion and other ingredients. Boil until 
tender, or cook in double boiler 3 or 4 hours. 
COLE SLAW 
M% b. cabbage 2 tbsp. oil 
1 small carrot 4 tbsp. vinegar, salt 
% small onion and paprika 


Shred cabbage, grate onion and carrot. Mix together. 
Make French Dressing by mixing salt, paprika, oil and 
vinegar together. Add to cabbage mixture and stir well 
with fork. 


Wash and core apples. Cook sugar, water and cinnamon 
together for 5 minutes. Add apples and stew until tender. 


CREAM OF RICE SOUP 


% cup rice 1 tbsp. flour, salt 
2 cups milk and pepper, 
1 tbsp. butter parsley 


Cook rice in boiling salted water until tender. Make a 
cream sauce of butter, flour and milk. Add boiled rice, 
seasoning and chopped parsley. Serve hot. 

CHOPPED HERRING WITH EGG 
1 large herring weigh- 


in 2 ° 
1 egg Chard boiled) 
Wash and skin herring. Let soak several hours. Re- 
move fish from bone and chop well. Add grated apple 
soaked bread and white of hard boiled egg. Chop 
together very well. Put on platter. Add egg yolk, which 
has been passed through a strainer. Serve cold. 


BREAD PUDDING 


1 apple 
1 slice stale white 
bread 


: TUESDAY 


OATMEAL 


1 cup oatmeal 

3 cups water 

Add oatmeal to boiling salted water. Cook until thick. 
Put in double boiler and cook for 20 minutes. 


TURNIP FLUFF 
13% lbs. turnip. 1 tbsp. Crisco 
1 egg % tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. sugar 


Wash and peel turnip and cut into small pieces. Cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. (Strain off water and 
save for soup or white sauce.) Separate white from yolk of 
egg. Beat white until stiff. Mash turnip, add egg yolk, 
sugar and Crisco. Fold in beaten white. Pour into greased 
Pan and brown in oven. 


1 teasp. salt 


2 cups stale white 1 egg 
bread 2 tbsp. sugar 
2 cups milk % cup raisins 
Soak stale bread in milk. Add beaten egg, sugar and 
raisins. Pour into greased pudding dish and ba until 
brown in moderate oven. 
BAKED STUFFED POTATO 
4 large potatoes 
Bake in hot oven until tender. Break toes in half; 
remove potato from skin. Mash with for Add 1 tbsp. 
butter and 2 tbsp. milk, % tsp. salt. Beat well. Return 


mixture to shells and heat in oven. Garnish with parsley. 
CREAMED CARROTS 


% Ibs. carrots (2% 2 tbsp. Crisco 
cups diced 2 tbsp. flour 
1 cup milk 


Wash and scrape carrots and cut into cubes. Cook until 
tender in boiling salted water. Make a white sauce by 
melting Crisco, adding flour to make a smooth paste and 
then adding milk slowly, stirring well to prevent lumps 
from forming. When thick pour over carrots. Season with 
salt and pepper. Serve hot. 
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DATE MUFFINS 


1 cup flour 6 cup milk 

Y% eae ¥ tbsp. sugar 

2 tsp. baking powder 1 tbsp. butter 

% tsp. salt % cup chopped dates 


Mix and sift together 2 or 3 times the flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar. Beat eggs slightly, add part of 
milk, then the dry ingredients and then the milk. Beat 
well. Add melted butter or Crisco. Add dates. Beat well. 
Pour into greased muffin tins. Bake in moderate oven 
until done, about 20 to 25 minutes. 


CREAM OF GREEN PEA SOUP 


1 cup dried green peas 2 tbsp. flour 
(% Ib.) 2 tsp. salt 
2 cups milk 2 tbsp. chopped onion 


2 tbsp. Crisco 


Wash and pick over peas. Soak over night in water to 
cover. Drain off water. Add fresh water and onion and 
cook until peas are tender. Press through a strainer. 
Make a white sauce of Crisco, flour, milk and salt. Mix 





November 
OMELET 
3% cays (% left over 2 tbsp. water 
rom muffins) pepper 


% tsp. salt 
Separate yolks from white. Beat whites stiff. Beat yolks 
and add water, salt and pepper. Fold in the whites. Pour 
into greased frying pan and cook slowly. When bottom is 
brown place in oven to dry. ‘ Remove from oven, cut edges 
at center and fold omelet in half. Serve at once. 
SPINACH WITH POTATO 
% Ib. spinach 1 tbsp. milk 
3 potatoes salt 
1 tbsp. butter 
Wash spinach and cook in small amount of water until 


tender. Chop well. Wash and pare potatoes and cook until 
tender. Strain. Mash well. Add butter, milk and chopped 
spinach. Put in greased baking dish and cover with but- 


tered crumbs. Bake until brown. 
RICE PUDDING WITH RAISINS 


4% cup rice 1 cup milk 
\% cup raisins 1 tbsp. butter 
% cup sugar salt 


Cook rice in boiling salted water until nearly tender. 


as and white sauce and cook together five minutes. Serve Strain and add milk, sugar, raisins and butter. Bake in 
ot. moderate oven until rice is tender and mixture is set. 
WEDNESDAY 
MACARONI AND CHEESE CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP 
1% cups macaroni (6 oz.) 2 tbsp. butter ¥% Ib. spinach 2 cups milk 
% Ib. cheese 2 tbsp. flour 1 tsp. salt 2 tbsp. Crisco 
1 tsp. salt % cup bread crumbs 2 tbsp. flour 


2 cups milk 
Wash and cook macaroni until tender in boiling salted 
water. Make white sauce of 1% tbsp. butter, flour and 
milk. Grate cheese and add to white sauce. Strain maca- 
roni and add to white sauce. Season with salt and pepper. 
Pour into greased pudding dish. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake in moderate oven until browned on top. 


BEETS PIQUANTE 


1 Ib. beets 4% cup vinegar 
1 tbsp. Crisco 4% cup water 
2 tbsp. sugar salt 


1% tbsp. flour 
Wash and cook beets in boiling water until tender. Plunge 
in cold water and remove skins. Cut in cubes. Make a 
sauce by melting butter, and adding flour, sugar, salt, water 
and vinegar. Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
beets and serve. 
OATMEAL COOKIES 
¥% cup oil 1 cup sugar 
1 egg 7 tbsp. milk 
\% tsp. salt \% tsp. soda 
¥% tsp. cinnamon ¥ cup raisins 
1% cups flour 1% cups oatmeal 
Sift flour, salt, cinnamon and soda together 3 times. Mix 
sugar and oil together. Add beaten egg. Add milk and 
sifted dry ingredients. Add oatmeal and raisins. Mix well. 
Drop by teaspoons on greased pans and shape into round 
cakes. Drop so they are 2 inches apart. Bake in hot oven 
10 minutes. (Makes 24 cookies.) 


Wash and cook spinach in small amount of water. Make 
white sauce of Crisco, flour and milk. When spinach is ten- 
der, chop well and add to white sauce. Season and serve hot. 


HERRING SAUTED WITH ONION 
1 large herring (% |b.) 2 tbsp. Crisco 
2 onions 
Soak herring several hours. 
onions in siices and fry in Crisco. 
and let cook until tender. 
MASHED POTATOES 
2 'bs. potatoes 2 tbsp. milk 
1 tbsp. butter salt and pepper 
Wash and pare potatoes and cook until tender in boilin 
salted water. Drain, mash well. Add butter, milk a 
seasoning. Beat well with fork. 


Skin and split in half. Cut 
Add herring. Cover 


CHOCOLATE CORNSTARCH PUDDING 
2 cups milk % tsp. salt 
4 tbsp. sugar 2 tbsp. cocoa 
2% tbsp. cornstarch few drops vanilla 
Scald milk in double boiler, mix cornstarch, sugar, salt 
and cocoa together in large bowl. Add scalded milk slowly, 
stirring all the time to prevent lumps from forming. Return 
to double boiler and cook 20 minutes or until thick. Remove 
from fire. Beat well. Pour into dish or individual molds. 
Serve cold with milk. 


THURSDAY 
FARINA COTTAGE PUDDING 
% cup farina 1 tsp. salt 2 tbsp. Crisco ¥% cup sugar 
4 cups boiling water Y% egg % cup milk 
Add farina to boiling salted water. Cook over flame until 1% cup flour 2 tsp. baking powder 
thick. Return to double boiler and cook % hour. Ya tsp. salt 


FISH CHOWDER 


Head, bones and tail 2 cups milk 
of haddock 4 potatoes 
Y% onion salt and pepper 


2 tbsp. butter 
Put head, skin and bones of fish in kettle with cold water. 
Simmer ™% hour. Remove fish and flake off any meat and 
put back in chowder. Fry onion in fat until brown and 
strain into kettle. Add 7 which have been pared and 
cut in small squares. ook until potatoes are soft. Add 
milk, salt and pepper. Serve hot. 


COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD 


% Ib. cottage cheese 4 oz. dates 
¥Y, head lettuce 3 tbsp. French Dressing 
Wash and arrange lettuce leaves on salad plates. Wash 
and remove stones from dates. Mix cheese with enough 
milk to soften and add salt and pepper to season. Arrange 
on lettuce leaf and surround by 3 or 4 dates. Pour 1 tbsp. 
French Dressing over each salad. 


Mix Crisco and sugar together. Add egg well beaten. 
Mix and sift twice the flour, salt and baking powder. Add 
to Crisco and sugar mixture the dry mixture and the milk. 
Beat well. Pour into greased tin and bake in moderate 
oven 20 to 25 minutes. 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
1% tbsp. cocoa 1 tbsp. cornstarch 
% cup sugar 3% cup water 
Mix cocoa, cornstarch and sugar together. Add water 
and stir to make smooth paste. Cook until thick. 


SCOTCH BARLEY SOUP 


8 cups boiling water % onion 

4% cup carrots % cup turnip 

2 tbsp. Crisco % cup barley 

Cook barley in 1 tbsp. hot Crisco for 5 minutes. Add 

boiling water. Prepare vegetables by washing, paring 2 
cutting into small squares. Add to barley and water. Cook 
slowly 2 hours. May add meat bone if desired. Season 
with salt and pepper. If too thick add hot water. 
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MEAT BALLS 

1 Ib. chopped meat 1 tbsp. fat 

¥% onion chopped fine ¥% cup hot water 

¥ cup bread crumbs salt and pepper 

Mix mg meat, bread crumbs, onion, salt and pepper. 

Chop well in chopping bowl. Form into balls and roll in 
bread crumbs. Cook fat and 1 sliced onion together. Add 
bot water. Drop balls into this, cover. Cook slowly 20 
to 30 minutes. 


SWEET AND SOUR CABBAGE 
1 Ib. cabbage 1 tbsp. sugar 


l apple 3 tbsp. vinegar 
2 tbsp. Crisco % tsp. allspice 
% onion 2 cloves 


Place sliced onion in large kettle with fat and brown. 
Add 1 cup water. Add shredded cabbage and apple cut in 
small pieces. Cover and cook until soft. Add vinegar or 
lemon juice, sugar and spices. Cook for few minutes and 
serve at once. 


FRESH FRUIT SALAD 


2 apples % cup water 
1 tbsp. sugar 1 banana 
3 oranges 


Make a syrup by boiling sugar and water together. Peel 
fruit and cut in small pieces. Add syrup which has been 
cooled. Serve cold. 


FRIDAY 


VEGETABLE MILK CHOWDER 
Y% Ib. cabbage 1 small onion 
% |b. carrots soup celery 
1% lbs. potatoes 3 cups milk 
Prepare vegetables and cut in small pieces. Cook together 
in boiling salted water until tender. Add milk, salt and 
pepper. Season. Serve hot. 


GINGERBREAD 


%4 cup hot water 
3 tbsp. oil 
344 cup molasses 


2 cups flour 
1 tbsp. ginger 
% tsp. salt 
¥% tsp. baking soda 
Mix together and sift 3 times the flour, salt, ginger, and 
soda. Add boiling water to molasses and mix well. d 


FARINA PUDDING 
¥% cup farina 4 tbsp. sugar 
2% cups milk 2 oz. dates 
1 tsp. salt 
Cook farina in milk with sugar and salt for 20 to 30 
minutes. Add chopped dates. Pour into molds. Cool. 
Serve cold with top milk. 


BAKED FISH 
1 cup milk 
1 tbsp. butter 


2 Ibs. haddock 
1 egg 
¥% cup bread crumbs 
Boil fish in salted water to cover. (Bones, etc., used in 
chowder day before.) Flake fish and mix with egg, milk 
and salt. Put into greased baking dish, sprinkle with bread 


dry mixture, beat well. Pour into greased tin. Bake 15 crumbs and paprika. Put pieces of butter on top and bake 
minutes in moderate oven. in moderate oven until brown. 
SATURDAY 


BARLEY AND BEAN SOUP 
24 cup beans soup celery 
2 tbsp. barley 2 tbsp. oil 
% onion salt 
1 small carrot 
Soak beans over night. In morning drain and add cold 
water. Cook until nearly soft. Heat barley in oil for few 
minutes. Add to beans. Add vegetables cut in small pieces. 
Cook until all is tender. Season and serve. If meat bone 
is used this may be put in with the beans. 


RICE AND MEAT LOAF 
1 Ib. chopped meat % cup rice 
% cup bread crumbs 
salt, pepper 
Mix meat, grated onion, bread 


egg ; 
1 small onion 
Boil rice until tender. 


crumbs, egg and seasoning together and chop well in chop-. 


ping howl. Add cooked rice and mix well. Shape into loaf 
anl put in greased baking dish. Add sliced onion and 
enough water to keep from burning. Bake % to ¥% hour 
until done. 
TOMATO SAUCE 
1 tbsp. Crisco 1 tbsp. flour 
1 cup tomato juice salt and pepper 
Melt fat. Add flour and stir to make smooth paste. Add 
tomato juice and cook until it begins to boil. eason with 
salt and pepper. 
SQUASH 
1% Ibs. squash salt and pepper 
1 tbsp. tat 
Pare squash. Cut in small pieces, and cook in boiling 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
1 cup tomato 3 tbsp. flour 
3 tbsp. fat (butter 3 cups milk 
or Crisco) salt and pepper 
Make white sauce of fat, flour and milk. Heat tomato 
and strain. Add hot tomato juice to hot white sauce. Season. 
Beat with egg beater and serve. 


STUFFED EGG SALAD 
4 eggs hard boiled 2 tbsp. French Dressing 
\% head lettuce 
Peel eggs. Cut in halves. Remove yolks and mash well. 
Mix with French Dressing and stuff whites. Arrange on 
bed of lettuce. 


DUTCH APPLE CAKE 


1 cup flour Y% lb. apples 

2 tsp. baking powder salt 

2 tbsp. Crisco ¥% cup water 

Mix and sift flour, salt, and baking powder. Cut in the 

Crisco. Add water, stirring with knife and spread mixture 
in greased tin. Wash, core and pare apples. Cut in thin 
slices and arrange in parallel rows on cake mixture. Sprinkle 
apples with 2 tbsp. sugar and % tsp. cinnamon. Bake in 
hot oven 20-30 minutes until apples are soft and cake is 
done. Serve with Sweet Sauce. 


SWEET SAUCE 
% cup sugar 4% cup water 
1 tsp. Crisco vanilla 
\% tbsp. cornstarch 


Mix sugar and cornstarch. Add boiling water, stirring 


salted water. When soft mash, add fat, season and bake in constantly. Boil for 10 minutes. Add vanilla and Crisco. 
oven 5 minutes. Serve hot. 
SUNDAY 
MEAT STEW x tbsp. fat, place in greased pan and bake in slow oven about 
1% Ibs. beef 1 lb. potatoes 1 hour. Serve hot. 
¥% lb. turnip 1 onion APPLE SAUCE 


\% Ib. carrot salt and pepper 

Wipe meat with damp cloth and cut into pieces. Put the 
meat bone in kettle with enough cold water to cover and 
cook slowly. Try out some meat fat in frying pan. Roll 
meat in flour and brown in frying pan, stirring with knife. 
Brown the onion which has been cut in pieces. Put meat 
and onion into kettle with the bone and cover with boiling 
water and cook until meat is tender, 2 or 2% hours. Re- 
move bone. Add vegetables cut in small pieces and cook 
until tender. Add seasoning. Serve hot. 


GRITS 


% Ib. Buckwheat grits 4 cups water 
salt 


Cook grits in boiling salted water until thick, Add 1 


3 tbsp. sugar ¥% cup water 
5 apples cinnamon and salt 
Wash, core and pare apples. Cut in pieces. Cook water 
sugar and cinnamon together. Add apples and cook until 
tender. Strain through coarse strainer. Serve cold. 


CREAM OF VEGETABLE PUREE SOUP? 
¥% Ib. turnip celery leaves 
¥% cup tomato 3 cups milk 
1 onion 2 tbsp. Crisco 
1 potato 3 tbsp. flour 
Wash, pare and cut vegetables in small pieces. Cook 
together until tender. Make a puree by rubbing through a 
coarse strainer. Make white sauce of Crisco, flour and 
milk. Add puree. Season. Serve hot. 
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graduate students admitted as candi- 
dates for the Ph.B. degree. 
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